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FROM MR. MURRAY'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


EDITED by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
ALGEBRA. PartI. By E. M. LANGLEY, M.A., Senior 


Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford; and 8. N. R. BRADLY, 
M.A., Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

This volume is specially adapted to the requirements of the First Stage of 
the Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. Answers, for 
teachers only, can be obtained separately. Price 1s. net. 

Prof. JoHN Perry, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, 
writes :—“I never do praise a k unless I believe it to be good. Your 
Algebra (regarded as a book for beginners) pleases me very much indeed. I 
cannot imagine an Algebra prepared for schools in general, and especially for 
use by teachers in general, which would come nearer to my notion of what an 
Algebra ought to be, than yours.” 


A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. With 
Full Directions for Experiments and numerous Exercises. By J. H. 
LEONARD, B.Sc. Lond. With a Preface by Dr. GLapstone, F.R.S. Feap. 
8vo, Is. 6d. 

These lessons are taught on the heuristic method, with a view to stimulating 
the learner’s powers of observation and experiment. 

“ This is an admirable little book. Such books as the one before us 
should be scattered broadcast.’’—The Lancet. 


FIRST MAKERS OF ENGLAND. Julius Cesar, King 
Arthur, Alfred the Great. By Lady MAGNUS, Author of “ Boys of the 
Bible,” &c. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

This volume is based on the recommendations for history teaching made by 
Prof. Withers at the invitation of the School Board for London. 

IN THE PRESS. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF COINS AND CURRENCY. By Lord AVE- 
BURY, F.R.S., &c. With many Illustrations. 

HEROES OF THE WEST. A Biographical Sketch of Modern History. 
By the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. CARLYLE and F. S. MARVIN, M.A. 2 vols. 

TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By Sir W. H. PREECE, K.C.B., &c., 
sometime Presidént of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

ELECTRIC WIREMEN’S WORK. By W. C. CLINTON, B.Sc. Lond., 
Demonstrator in the Pender Laboratory, University College, London. 

The above two volumes are written with particular reference to the require- 
ments of the Examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
VILLAGE LECTURES ON POPULAR SCIENCE. By the Rev. C. T. 

OVENDEN, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, Rector of Enniskillen. With 
numerous Diagrams, 2 vels. 

PLATO’S “REPUBLIC.” By Professor LEWIS CAMPBELN, Hon. Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


BRITAIN OVER THE SEA. A Reader for Schools. 
Compiled and Edited by ELIZABETH LEE, Author of “A School History 
of English Literature,” &c. Editor of ‘‘Cowper’s Task and Minor Poems,” 
&e. beg four Maps of the British Empire at different periods. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. P. A. Barnett (H.M. Inspector of Training Colleges): “I congratulate 
you on the production of a very excellent piece of work. I hope the schools 
will use it, but it is almost too good for them.” 

By W. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH. In Two Parts. 
MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant-Master 
at Merchant Taylors’ School, and MICHEL BECKER, Professor at the 
Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, Author of “L’Allemand Commercial” and 
“ Lectures Pratiques d’Allemand Moderne.’ With a Map in each volume, 

PART I.—Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with 
occasional Business Letters, and containing in an Appendix a clear system of 

French Grammar with special reference to the Verb. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PART II.—An Advanced Commercial Reader. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Just out. 


COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of Business 
Methods and Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
This text-book of Handelswissenschaft is designed for the use of students who 
intend to enter the higher branches of commercial life. It includes chapters 
on Supply and Demand; Free Trade and Protection; Partnerships; Companies; 
Syndicates and Trusts; Principal and Agent; Contracts; Banking; Transit; 
Insurance ; Tariffs ; Employers’ Liability; Commercial Travellers; Consuls, &c. 
The book should be used in every senior class both of our Board and private 
schools, and as an introduction to business life it should prove of great value.” 
—Statist. 
A Complete List of the Volumes in tha above Two Series will be sent post-free 
on application. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION: Essays towards a Constructive 
Policy, Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Crap. 
1—AIMS AND METHODS. By the EDITOR. 


2.—CHURCH SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By the Rey. 
BERNARD REYNOLDS, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools, London. 

3.—REGISTRATION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By FRANCIS 
STORR, B.A., Editor of The Journal of Education, 

4.—THE INSPECTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS, By Sir JOSHUA 
G. FITCH, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Training Colleges. 

5.—SCIENCE IN EDUCATION—THE NEED OF PRACTICAL STUDIES, 
By Prof. H. E. ARMSTRONG, LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor ot 
Chemistry at the Central Technical College. 

.-—INDUSTRIAL NEEDS. By A. D. PROVAND, formerly M.P. for Glasgow. 

—COMMERCIAL EDUCATION.—(a) SECONDARY. By T. A. ORGAN, 

B.A., L.C.C., formerly Chairman of the Technical Education Board. 
(b) UNIVERSITY. By Prof. W. A. 8. HEWINS, Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 

8.—AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. By JOHN C. MEDD, M.A., Executive 
Member of the Agricultural Education Committee. 

9.—THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES. By H. W. EVE, 
formerly Head Master of University College School. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE, «ec. 


“The contributors are all men of high standing in the educational and 
commercial world, so that what they have to say comes to us with the added 
weight of autharity . . . itis a work which deserves the most careful 
attention, for in*it will be found the explanation of the failure of England to 
hold her own in a world of progress.""—Daily Mail. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE, 1902. 


STANLEY’S LIFE OF ARNOLD. With a Preface by 
SIR JOSHUA FITCH, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Training 
Colleges. Large type, 800 pages, in One Volume, with Photogravure Por- 
trait, and 16 Half-tone Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Stanley's Life of Arnold has been selected by the Board of Education asa 
subject of examination for intending teachers, so that this edition will be 
heartily welcomed.”’"—Edueational Times. 





HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. Chapters I.-IX. Bound together in one Volume for the 
special use of Candidates for the London University Examinations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE, 350-1900. By 


Ourver J. THATCHER and FERDINAND Scuwitu, Authors of “ Europe in 
the Middle Ages.” Revised and adapted to the requirements of English 
Colleges and Schools, by ArtHur Hassat1, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, 
With Bibliographies st the end of each Section. With Maps and Genealo- 
gical Tables. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

‘*A model of condensation, omitting no essential facts. . . . . The 
volume is greatly enhanced by a wealth of maps and chronological and genealo- 
gical tables. Among general histories this will take a leading place.—Dundee 
Advertiser. 


THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS PRELIMIN- 


ARIES. A Study of the Evidence, Literary and Topographical. By C. B. 
Grunpy, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, and University Lecturer in 
Classical Geography. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“It is but seldom that we have the privilege of reviewing so excellent a work 
in Greek History. . . . . His book on the great war which freed Greece 
from the attacks of Persia will long remain the standard work on ay sam mel 
—Atheneum, 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A History 
of Exploration and Geographical Science, from the opening of the Tenth 
to the Middle of the Thirteenth Century (a.p. 900-1250). By C. RAYMOND 
BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Author of “The Dawn of 
Modern Geography, from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to 900 a.p."’ 
With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. 

‘* ...Marked by the same admirable qualities which characterised the first 
volume-— scholarship, immense research, and exhaustiveness. ...on the method 
he has adopted he has rendered an immense service to geography of the middle 
ages, which is accessible in no other single work.'’—Times. 





A Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Standard Works published by Mr. Murray may be had, post free, on application. 
This Catalogue includes Sir William Smith's Famous Series of Students’ Manuals, Smaller Manuals, Dictionaries, Principias, éc. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 


BOOKS FOR SPECIAL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1902-1903. 
MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1go2. 
Cleere. De SENECTUTE With Notes and Vocabulary. By Fk. S SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 


Euripides.—\11 DPA. With Notes and Voc ahulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
6d, Edited by A, W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 
English Grammar Pastand Present. By |. ‘c “NI SPIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6c. 
net. (ddapted to the London Matriculation Course. 
A Sh. rt History of English Literature. By Professor (;. SAINTSBURY. 8s. 6d. 
Elementary General Science. ly A. 1. SIMMONS, B.Sc.; and L.. M. JONES, B.Sc. 
8. Od (4dapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 
Lessons ny Bpemeontary Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. By Sir HENRY) 
Osco S. 48. 6« 


Mechanic: for Papanere. By W. GALLATLY, M.A 2s. 6d. 
Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners. liy 11. KE. HADILNY, BSc. 2s. ful, 
Botany for Beginners. ty ERNEST EVANS as, Ol, 


MATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1903. 
Ovid. rey RISTIA, Book I, With Notes and Vocabulary. By E, S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A 
a — + RISTIA, Book I[1. With Notes and Voc vbulary. By E.S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 
Euripides. ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
A, Edited by M. L. EARLE Ph.D. 4s. 6d 


MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1¢03. 
a 4 Book XXI Adapted from Mr, Capess Edition. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
E. MELHUISH, M.A 1s, 6d, 
as» or Anat Asis, Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, 
1s, 6 
For English Grammar, &c., see under 1902. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATION. 
July and December, 1902. 


c. NESFIELD. M.A, 1s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d net 
NESIFELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Outline of English Grammar. By J. 
(.ldapted te the Third and Second Clas 

Grail Buormecs in English Composition. By J. ¢ 
(Third Class.) 

Junior Course of English Composition. By J. ©. NESFIEI.D, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
(Adapted to the Third and Second Classes.) 

Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 

6 Key, 2s, 6d. net. (.ddafted to the First Class.) 


28. ” 

Shakespeare.—JUiIUS C.rSAR. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
Ss « 

Spenser.—THe FARRIE QUEEN Book I With Introduction and Notes, By 
Hi. M. PERCIVAL, M.A. 3s. Sewed, 2s, 6d 


Scott.—MAKMION, With Introduction and Notes. By MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. 
ss. Sewed, 2s. 6d 

Macaulay.—I.Avys OF ANCIENT RoMR, (Contains “ Horatius” and ‘Lake Regillus.”) 
With Introduction and Notes By W. T. WEBB, M.A. 15. o¢. 

————< HIORATIUS, With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. WEBB, M.A. Sewed, 6d. 

Caesar.— THE GALLIC WAR. Books Il. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A, sus. 6d. 

Sallust.—CATILiNe. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 1s 6d 
——— CATILINA, Edited by C. MERIVALE, D.D. 9s. 

Virgil. AENEID, With Notes and Vocabulary. Book V. By Rev, A. CALVERT, M.A. 


1s. 6 
Horace.—OpES. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. F. PAGE, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
Edited by the same 2s. 
Phaedrus.— FAHLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev, G. H. NAIL, M.A. 6, 


- - SELECT FABLES, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. W AL POL. E. ML. A. 


is. 6d. 

Eutroplus. -Books I. and Il, With Notes and Vocabulary. By W., WELCH, M.A., and 
. G DUFFIELD, M.A. sts. 6d 

Cicero. DE SENECTUTE, With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A, 


6 
Euripides. — ti UBA, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. BOND. M.A., and Rev. 
VAL.POLE, M.A. 1s. 6d 
Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book 1\ With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. FE. D. STONE, 


The “Acts of the Apestios. au THORISED VERSION, With Notes. By T. E. PAGE 
. and Rev, A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. as. 6d. 
———— THE GRE! : TREN w ith Notes. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. ys. 6d. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION, 
1902. 


Shakespeare...}iNkY V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON, 1s. od, 
Scott... QUENTIN DURWARD. Border Edition. 4s. 6d 
Shakespeare. KING LEAR. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 1s. od. 
= NRY V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. ts. od. 
is t SSAYS.. With Introduction and Notes By F. G. SELBY, M.A. 4s, 
Chaucer.—THE PROLOGUE. Edited by M. H. LIDDELL. 4s, 6« i 
_—— : HE SQUIRE'S TALE. With Introduction and Notes. By AW. POLLARD, M.A, 
8. Oc. 
Tennyson.--IN MEMORIAM. People’s Edition. 1s. net; 8vo. sewed, 6¢ 
Cicero.—De SENECTUTR. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. Sa CKBURGH., M.A. 
Ss. OF 
Juvenal.—THIKTEEN SATIRES. Editedby E.G. HARDY, M.A. 5s. 
Livy.—Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. ALFORD. 1s. 6d. 
Tacitus.—HisTOKIES. Books IIL.-V. Edited by A. D. GODLEY, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Virgil.—BUCOLICS AND Grorcics. Edited by T. E. PAGE, M A. 5s. 
-———— GEORGICS. With Notes ant Vocabulary. Book 1. By 7 PAG E, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
Book II, By Rev. J. H. SKRINE, M.A. us. 6d. 
Aristophanes. —Bikbs. Translated by B. H. KENNEDY. 6s. 
Euripides,—Aicrsiis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A, 
1s. O 
~-- ALCESTIS. Edited by M. L.. EARLE, Ph.D. 4s. 6d. 
————<— MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. be _ FIELD, M.A. 1s. 6c. 
———— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. ; 
Plato.—RePUBLIC. Books L-V. Edited by T. H. W \RRE x M.A. 55 
Sophocies.—HirKTKA. baited by Rev. M. A. BAYFIE . D, M.A. 2s. 6c 
Thucydides.—Book VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M. . 3s. 6. 
——— Books Vi. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. FRUST, MIA a. 
La Fontaine.—SrLeCcr FABLES. Edited by L.. M. MORIARTY. A.A. 2s. 6d. 
Gosthe.—IPiiGenre Avr TAURIS. Edited by H. B. COTTE . i, A. @ 
IPHIGENIF AUF TAURIS. Edited by C. A. EGGE can 
Hauft. -DAS WIRTSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited by G. E FASS. ACHT. 4s. 
Lessing.— MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by Rev. C. MERK. as. 6d 
—— MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by S.W. CUTTING, 4s. 6« 
Schiller.—WALLENSTEIN Fdited by M. WINKLER 5s. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1902. 


= Rete of the Aposties.—A Fronsen pb VERSION. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE, 
1.A., and Rev, A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
THE GREEK TEXT. With Avg By T. FE. PAGE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


Outline of English Grammar. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 15. 6d. Key, 6d, net. 
Tew Gand By Junior. 


Oral Exercises in English Composition. By J. C. NESHIEL 
=. aw Y. 
Junior Course of English Composition. By J.C. NESFIEI.D, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
fA -reliminary and Funior. 
Senior Course of English Composition. By |. C. NES = A. 
Senior. In the Press. 


Manni 7 English Grammar and Composition. hy J. a NESFIELD, M.A. 
2. . ey 





y, 2s. 6d. net. | Funior and Senior. 
English Grammar, Past and Present. By J. C. NESFIEI.D, M.A. 4s. 6d. Key 
2s. 6d. net. [| Senior. 


Soqe-Tun LADY OF THE LAKE. With Introduction and Notes. By G. H. STUART 
2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. [Preliminary and Funior. 
meseaiag.—t AYS OF ANC IENT ROME. (C ws" “ Horatius,” ‘“* Lake Regillus,” and the 
* Armada ") | With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. W EBB, M.A. 1s. 9¢. 
(Preliminary. 
opreee— —A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. With Introduction and Notes. By 
— DEIGHTON. ts. 9d (Funior and Senior. 
pet. YCIDAS AND CoMUS, In 1 vol. With Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL. 








M.A, 1s, 6d. (Senior. 
- Com S. With Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL, M.A. 1s. 3d (Senior. 
———— L'ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, &c. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By W. BELL, M.A. 1s. 9d. | Senior. 
Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. BookI, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A, S. WALPOLE, 
M.A. 1s, 6d. (Preliminary and Funior. 
Phaedrus.—FARLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 1s. 6d- 
(Preliminary. 
Ovid,--METAMORPHOSES. Book VIII. Edited by Prof. C. H. KEENE, M.A. 2s. 


[Funior and Sen 
Virgil—AuNem. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By. Rev. A. CALVERT, M wn 
1. 


2 | ¥unior. 
Terence.—HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 2s. 6d 
With Translation, 3s. 6d. [Senior. 
Livy.—Books II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 3s. 6d. [ Senior. 
Cicero.—PRO MILONE. Edited by F. H. COLSON, M.A. as. 6d. (Senior. 


Xenophon.—ANARASIs, Book I. With Notes ry v pointe, By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
M.A, 1s. 6d. With Exercises by E. A. WELI-S, M.A. 1s. | Funior. 
-——— MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. By A. R. cv ER, B.A. = [ Senior. 

Homer. OO IAD. Book IX. Edited by the late J. H. PRATT, M.A., and WALTER LEAF: 
Litt.I ( Funior. 

-_--— “ am. Books I. to XII. Edited by W. LEAF, Litt.D., and Rev. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A, 6s. | Funior and Senior. 

Euripides.—ALCrSTISs. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A 
1s. 6d, | Funior and Senior. 


—-+—— ALCESTIS. Edited by M. L. EARLE. Ph.D. 3s. 6d. | Funior and Senior. 


Thuvydides. Book VII. Edited by E.C. MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. [ Senior. 
~—— Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. PERCIVAL FROST, M.A. With =, 3s. 6d, 

mor. 

Moliere.—!.& MISANTHROPE. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 1s. (Senior. 


Hauff.—DIF KARAVANE. (Containing Die Geschichte von Kalif Storch and Die Geschichte von 
dem Kleinen Muck.) Edited by H. HAGER, Ph.D. 3s. |Preliminary and Funior. 

Schiller.-MARIA STUART. Edited by C. SHELDON, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. | Funior and Senior. 

———— MARIA STUART, Edited by H. SCHOENFELD. 4s. 6d. [Funior and Senior. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1902. 


A Class-Book of the Catechiom of the Church of England. By Rev. G. F 
MACLEAR, DD. 1S. 
A Piest Class-Book o 
G " MACLEAR, D.D. 
aa. Elem ntary PetveGectton to the Book of Gommen Prayer. By Rev. 
PROCTER and Rev, G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
A Ciase-Book of Old Sestansens History. Py “Rev, G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 


f ihe Catechism of the Church of England. By Rev. 
6d. 





A Claas. -Book of New Test t History. By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 
6c 
The Acts a the Aposties.—AUTHORISED VERSION. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE, 
1.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
. THE GREEK TEXT. With Notes. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Outline of English Grammar. By J. C. NESFIE LD, M.A. 1s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Preliminary one —_— 
Oral Exercises in English Composition. By J.C. NESFIELD, ear 7 
a. wy 
Junior Course of English Composition. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
[F ww? and Funior. 
Senior Course of English Composition. By J.C NESFIELD, 


[Sei ior. In fee. 
Manual! of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. NESHIEL D, M.A . 6d 
Key. 2s. 6d. net. Funoir and denber. 
English Grammar, Past and Present. By J. ©, NESFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. Key, 


2s. &l. net. [Sen tor. 
Scott.—IVANHOE. Border Edition. 4s. 6¢. 
Keary.—HEROES OF ASGARD. 2s. 6d. 
Macaulay. -LAYs OF ANCIENT ROME. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. WEBB 


M.A. 1s od. 
Shakes —JuLius C.®SAR. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON 


Scott.” MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, B.A. 3S. ; sewed, 


Spenser.—F AERIE QUEENEF. Book I, With Introduction and Notes. By H. M. 
PERCIVAL, M.A. 3s 


Lamb.—FSSAYS OF ELIA. First Series. With Introduct on and Notes. By N. L. HALL- 


a 
WARD, M.A., and S. C. HILL, B.A. 4s. ; sewed, as. 
Caesar.—THE GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. JOHN: BOND, M.A., and Rev.. A. S. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
—GALLIC WAR, With Notes and Vocabular A S. WALPOLE, 
M.A. 18.64. Book Il. and III. By Rev. W, GRU THERFORDT. L L. D. 1s. 6d. 


va AENEID, Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev. A. CAL VERT, M.A. 
s. 6d. 


pace.—ODES. Books I. and II. With Notes and ‘w-w~ 4 By T. E: PAGE, M.A 
(Elementary Classics). 18, 60. each. (Classical a it each 

Xeno ce 1; With Notes and Vocabu my Book Ill. By Rev. G. H. NALL 
M. s. 6d. Book IV. By Rev. FE. D. STONE M.A. _ 1s. 

Buripides.— tec yea. w We Netenand Vocabulary. By Rev. $ “BOND, M.A., and Rev. A 

) A. 1s. 6d. 
Herodotus. Book VII. Edited by Mrs. MONTAGU BU iy ER. 3s. 6d. 
Hauff.—DIE KARAVANE. Edited by H. HAGER, Ph.D. 
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The New Teaching. 

Some time ago we discussed in the Acapgmy the teaching 
of literature, and said in effect that in literature as in all 
other teaching the pupil’s likes and dislikes must be con- 
sidered. If the teacher ever wislies to get his lead he 
must first give them theirs. Since then several of our 
contemporaries have canvassed opinion on the subject and 
drawn into the controversy many literary experts. To 
those who are converted to the New Teaching, the ques- 
tion, Can literature be taught? admitted only of the reply 
that in so far as literature is an art, both science and 
history declare that it cannot—response to Art being a 
gift: but in so far as literature expresses ideas, it is 
obvious that discussions and explanations must increase 
a pupil’s comprehension of his author. 

%{ then a child is permitted to do as he likes, what 
reasons have we for thinking that he will make the best 
possible use of his environment? Before answering that 
question, perhaps it will be well to ascertain first how 
great the power of environment is, and, secondly, what 
kind of environment is best for the healthy boy or girl. 
The first great thinker to realise the power of environ- 
ment was Plato—Greek education in the early stages of 
a child’s life being almost wholly sub-conscious. 

In the Republic he gives beautiful expression to his 
belief in the power of environment—natural and arti- 
ficial : 

Shall we also regulate the other craftsmen (as well 
as the poets) and put a stop to their embodying the 
character which is ill-disposed and intemperate and 
illiberal and improper, either in their pictures or in their 
buildings or in any other productions of craftsman- 
ship . . . . (and) seek out those craftsmen who are 

able by a happy gift to follow in its footsteps the nature 
of the pn | and beautiful; that as if living in a 
healthy region the young men may be the better for it all 
from whichsoever of the beautiful works a something may 
strike upon their seeing or their hearing, like a breeze 
bearing health from wholesome places; bringing them 
unconsciously from early childhood both to likeness and 
to friendship or harmony with the law of beauty. 


The fallacy underlying this theory of education has 
been subscribed to by most educationists since, although 
nothing is easier than its refutation. 

If environment had all this power, how is it that 
neither the Gothic builders nor the Athenian dramatists 
left heirs? Were Plato’s theory true, that children 
could be brought into harmony with the law of beauty 
by surrounding them from earliest infancy with natural 
and artificial beauty, then indeed the problem of educa- 
tion would lose all its difficulties. 

What educationists forget, and scientists too (although 
the latter do make allowance for heredity), is that if en- 
vironment is to re-act on a child essthetically and intel- 
lectually it must be both varied and extensive. Every- 
body knows that pictures in a room cease to give pleasure 
after a while: were they covered up and occasionally 
unveiled or exchanged, their effect on our minds would 
be greatly augmented. It is curious how few thinkers 
have noted that along with the educative power of environ- 
ment there runs a-de-educating power tending always to 
make the man proof against his surroundings. 

The first principle, then, of our educational theory, since 
it is a psychological fact that the senses soon cease to 
respond to the same excitant, and since only by sense- 
impressions can we become acquainted with the outside 
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world is that a child will develop most quickly when its 
environment produces in it conscious reactions. With 
this proviso we may accept Plato’s teaching. An illustra- 
tion will make our point clear. Suppose a child is 
examining for the first or hundredth time a reproduction 
from a Greek vase, the educative effect only begins when 
the impressions which the curves of the drawing give be- 
come conscious, and, his intelligence awakened, he ques- 
tions his teacher and seeks to satisfy his natural craving 
for knowledge by having the myth or incident related to 
him. 

A natural corollary to the above proposition is that the 
thing of primary importance in education is not curri- 
culum, but method. Here we trip up another fallacy, which 
no one has more eloquently expressed than Mr. Gladstone, 
who is reported to have said to the Eton boys: 

I say with confidence that my conviction and experience 
of life leads me to the belief that if the purposes of life be 
to fit the human mind for the efficient performance of the 
greatest functions, the ancient culture—and, above all, 
Greek culture—is by far the best, the highest, the most 
lasting and the most elastic instrument that can possibly 
be applied to it. 


There are scholars to-day who, we believe, would die gladly 
if by their death they could prove that statement true. 
And yet there is not a shred of evidence to show that there 
are not a hundred other instruments by which a man may 
realise the full potentialities of his mind. Mr. Gladstone 
mistook for scientific truth his own enthusiastic affection 
for Hellenic studies. 

Opposed to this statement we may take Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s that the study of the classics, however great, is 
senility. Both remarks are but the positive and negative 
pole of the same fallacy. A moment’s reflection, the most 
cursory glance at a biographical dictionary, leaves no 
shadow of doubt that it is not the subject but the way 
in which it is acquired that differentiates an educative 
from a non-educative process. Why, then, is there such 
unanimity that, say, French should be taught in all schools 
and Tamil (say) ia none? Because French, besides being 
educative, is useful; in other words, subjects have utili- 
tarian as well as educative values. It is the utilitarien 
values of subjects which play a very important part in 
the determination of the curriculuin: that is no reason 
why the two things should be confused. 

Another error into which educationists fall is that the 
educative power of a subject remains constant during the 
whole time of its acquisition. The fact of the case being 
that as soon as a principle is apprehended its educative 
effect falls almost to zero ; it is the step of the ladder which 
is necessary to continue the ascent that counts. Most 
of our knowledge has neither educative nor utilitarian 
value for us? If it is known from books or hearsay that 
the earth is shaped like a ball and that it moves round 
the sun, and yet it has not been observed that the sun 
does not always rise in the east, or that a planet does not 
retain the same position relative to the fixed stars, we 
are to all intents and purposes Ptolemaists in knowledge, 
but inferior to them in observation. 

Consequently the child who is discovering something 
for himself is at that moment developing: when he has 
made the discovery his development. stops. 

What has the New Teaching to say relative to moral 
culture? Nothing. It simply ignores all direct moral 
teaching, because it is contended that with healthy chil- 
dren (a morbid, degenerate, deformed child needs special 
treatment) the exercise of faculty is pleasurable ; and that 
a child’s activities, working within favouring environment, 
re-act on the emotional and moral nature and tend to 
make its well-being coincide with its desires. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his jocose, serious way, once 
observed that the teacher who talks of forming character 
deserves to be drowned. Leaving out of discussion the 
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deserts of the teacher, is it not a fair reply to the impli- 
cation of this remark that since a child’s environment 
includes his school-friends, teachers, and parents, they 
must all share in producing that variation in the child 
which distinguishes him, be it ever so little, from any 
other child? 


Reviews. 
A Goed School Reader. 


Tales of the Spanish Main. By Mowbray Morris. (Mac- 
millan. 6s.) 


Tuts is a book admirably suited to boys, as well as to 
what remains of the boy in all of us. Mr. Morris retells 
with perfect clearness and simplicity the story of the 
Admiral of the Ocean, that story which at the twentieth 
reading is as full of glamour and romance as at the first. 
He tells also of Balboa and the Great South Sea, which, 
from a golden dream, was transformed into a golden 
reality, and of how Balboa climbed to the mountain ridge 
alone, which was to give him the first sight of the waters 
of promise. Of Drake Mr. Morris writes with ample appre- 
ciation, and he has a most interesting chapter dealing 
with the quest. for El Dorado. From this he turns to the 
Plate-Fleets of Spain, and the magnificent fight of Sir 
Richard Grenville, when the Revenge ran alone into the 
heart of the Spanish Fleet. The fight lasted from three 
o'clock in the afternoon till past dawn of the following 
morning. When, after surrender, Sir Richard was en- 
treated by Don Alonso de Bazan to permit his removal 
from his own reeking ship, he said “that they might do 
with his body what they list, for he esteemed it not,” and 
he desired his company to pray for him. What actually 
became of his body is not. known, but the presumption is 
that it received the burial which the glorious old sailor 
would have most desired. 

The concluding section of the book deals with “The 
Brethren of the Coast,” those gentlemen of the sea who 
were the degenerate descendants of the race of Drake and 
Grenville. The sack of Panama and the whole history of 
Morgan make as fine wild reading as may be found any- 
where. Mr. Morris’s sympathy with buccaneers, it should 
be noted, does not go to intemperate lengths; indeed, 
throughout these admirable sketches he is judicious and 
wisely discreet. 


Text Books, School Books, 
&e. 


English. 


Ideals of Life and Citizenship. By C. KE. Maurice. (Hen- 
derson.) 


Aw excellent basis for much sound ethical teaching, whether 
in public school or Board school, might be found in this 
little volume. It is a kind of moral “reader.” The author, 
whose father, Mr. F. D. Maurice, struck many a good blow 
in his day on behalf of a high standard of national life, has 
brought together a number of passages drawn from the 
whole range of English literature, from Chaucer to the 
memoir of Sir George Grey, which declare themselves on the 
side of national idealism : 


My wish has been to cultivate in the minds of elder 
children, and those just growing into manhood and woman- 
hood, the belief in the possibility of peaceful heroism; to 
show the power of sympathy and courtesy, the courageous 
endurance of suffering in behalf of good causes, and the 
struggle after our higher concoptions of life; and to impress 
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upon the young that these are at least as necéssary'for the 
training of good citizens as the admiration for those showy 
acts and utterances which are more universally approved. 


The selection is carefully made, in a catholic spirit, and 
should serve as a useful corrective to some of the more 
dangerous tendencies of the present discontent. 


Boys and Girls of Other Days. By John Finnemore. 
(Black.) 

A “xeaper for upper standards” on somewhat original 
iines. Mr. Finnemore’s object is to awake the historical 
sense by making the daily life of the past vivid and actual 
to the imagination of children. In simple language, and 
with a good deal of vigour and picturesqueness, he describes 
the supposed adventures of boys and girls in the midst of 
half a dozen of the most stirring episodes of national history. 
The chosen settings are “The Rising of Lambert Simnel,” 
“Evil May-day,” “The Invincible Armada,” “The Gun- 
powder Plot,” “Royalist and Roundhead,’ “The Great 
Plague,” ‘‘ After Sedgemoor.” We heartily commend both 
the spirit and the execution of the book, which is a loyal 
development of the conception of history inculeated by Mr. 
J. R. Green. 


Lessons in Elementary Grammar. By George A. Mirick. 
(Macmillan.) 

Mr. Mrrick is an elementary schoolmaster in Connecticut. 
His grammar lessons are intended for “pupils between the 
ages of thirteen and fifteen years,” and he makes a praise- 
worthy endeavour not merely to instruct, but to develop 
the mental activities of the pupils in a logical and progres- 
sive manner. We do not, however, think that any American 
book of the kind could be quite suitable for use in English 
schools. Mr. Mirick is careful to draw his examples from 
classical English, but he has not been wholly able to 
eliminate phrases and idioms of trans-Atlantic origin. 
“Honour” is “honor,” and “disfavour” “disfavor.” The 
“autumn” is the “fall.” The robins build their nests in 
the treetops ; and so forth. 


“ Secr-Epvucator” Series.—English Composition. By G. H. 
Thornton. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 

Tue student who works through this book may not learn how 
to express himself, but he w-ll learn much about the faults 
of expression, and this is generally all that is meant by 
composition. In other words, we teach composition. by 
analysis, because a text-book cannot teach synthetically. It 
follows that the supreme difficulty of composing can neces- 
sarily only be made less difficult to an infinitesimal extent 
by analytical, philological, and grammatical rules. What is 
this difficulty? Nothing else than to express in words not 
simple but complex thoughts. Most writers are compelled 
to be content with sentences from which the faint ghost 
of their thought gleams forth ;-others, again, bombard their 
meaning by shooting at it recklessly ; like a bad etcher they 
lay line on line perchance that something similar to their 
idea may stand out. This book, however, will, as we said, 
help the composer to detect faults of expression, and may 
indirectly, therefore, lead to his acquiring the necessary 
technical skill for building up sentences. 


Select Documents of English Constitutional History. By 

Adams and Stephens. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

TuEsE documents extend from William I. to 1885, and at 
the head of each document such particulars are given of the 
original as the careful reader needs. For instance, document 
127 is entitled “ Privilege of Members from Arrest: Clerk’s 
Case,” then follows in brackets the following information :— 
The original (1460) is in Latin and English ; 5 Rolls of Parlia- 
ment 374. Translation by editors ; 3 Stubbs (Select Charters) 
515. 

We regret that the authors did not find space in an appen- 
dix for a few pages of fac-similes of the or‘ginals, but we 
suppose the authors would plead exigencies of space—an 
exigency which covers on occasion every defect an author 
chooses to plead guilty to. We hasten to add that there are 
no less than 276 documents referred to, and, as they all 
deal exclusively with constitutional and legal questions, it 
was not possible to compress more within a compass of 560 pp. 


North America. Selected by Messrs. F. D. Herbertson & 
A. J. Herbertson. (Black. 2s.) 

An attempt to make geography interesting by giving selec- 

tions from travellers’ writings. For those teachers who fear 
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that their pupils will not in this way learn enough the editors 
very considerately supply facts and figures in 33 pp., where 
the thirst for exact knowledge may be allayed. If the ex- 
tracts had been longer and less numerous, it would have 
detracted much from a painful effect of jerkiness which a rapid 
succession of disconnected tit-bits gives. 


Essays on the Teaching of History. Edited by W. A. J. 
Archbold. (Cambridge Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Ts collection of essays deals with the teaching of history 
at the Universities and in schools, one essay being devoted 
to the teaching of history in America. 

The reader will bring away from this book the conviction 
that in no province of knowledge is it less safe to dogmat'se 
than on history teaching, especially in schools; for the 
lecturer at a University is free to confine his lectures not 
only to certain periods, but is permitted to detach from the 
mass of historical facts just those facts which bear on the 
ecclesiastical, economic, or paleeographic aspects of the history 
under consideration. Compared with the school teacher's 
labour, the University lecturer’s is mere child’s play. Even 
when the teacher in secondary schools has made up his mind 
what, how much, and in what manner to teach, he has to 
deliberate with himself whether he can afford to prepare 
himself for a task. which has no money value whatever, as 
no one ever receives an appointment merely on the strength 
of his proficiency in history. The assumption is that any 
master—barring the science and mathematical masters—can 
teach history, literature, geography, composition, with the 
result that where everybody is supposed to be competent all 
are found to be incompetent, there being as yet no economic 
demand for historical “goods.” What really takes place in 
school is that text-books—manufactured wholesale to supply 
“long-felt wants” of examiners—are committed to memory, 
and unobservant must the teacher be who does not know how 
ineffably and exquisitely tedious dates, treaties, statutes, 
tables, and marriages can be made by a “cram” book, in- 
valuable to those who wish to pass. The only breathing 
places in this suffocating fume are the plans of battles which, 
when carefully used to make clear the positions of opposing 
armies, the lie of the country, and the tactics used in attack 
and defence, create the keenest interest, and often provoke 
the laziest boy to ask questions and to take part in the 
discussion. 

We recommend this book to those nondescript teachers 
who are responsible for the history “results,” as there is 
much in them to discuss and weigh; and possibly one here 
— — may find a via media between the ideal lesson and 
the real. 


History of Europe in Outline, 1814-1848. By Oscar Brown- 
ing. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 


THE author hopes that the “present work, written primarily 
for training college students, may prove useful to others, 
and may even find favour with the general public.” Very 
few books deal with European history during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, and as the idea which would 
substitute European history for English is a good one, this 
brief sketch, although a “cram” book, will unquestionably 
penetrate to readers who look to history for facts in chrono- 
logical order rather than for a philosophy of events, or for 
exposition of the motives in the interpretation of which the 
events become intelligible. Mr. Browning holds himself in, 
and keeps vigilance over his desire to create opinion rather 
than to impart knowledge. It is, however, refreshing to come 
across a statement like the following, even though just when 
one is provoked to ask a question he is off again on the 
track with his eyes pointed towards 1848. 


The idea of the independence of nationalities and of their 
right to govern themselves was then beginning to make its 
way . . . . and it was not yet weakened by the belief in 
force, and by the fatal:stic acceptation of the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest, which seems likely in our own day to 
be the parent of much tyranny and injustice. 


Does this mean that a nation, unlike individuals, may do 
what she likes with her own? If so, the theory that only the 
fit must survive deserves consideration, and we take it that 
European history proves most conclusively that vigorous 
interference may often make for the highest civilisation. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW LIST. 


Write for Complete Educational Catalogue. 


~ THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


General Editor, Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 








The Atheneum says :— “ No The Journal of Education 
better edition could be found says :—'* We heartily recommend 
either for the class teacher or this edition.” 
for the solitary student.” (‘‘ Merchant of Venice."’) 

















MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by F. K. 


CHAMBERS, M.A. Is. 6d. 


The Academy says :—‘“It is wonderfully rich in illustrative matter, and no 
aspect or interest of the play is neglected. In his treatment of chronological 
and historical questions Mr. Chambers is modestly convincing and delighttully 
sane: two rare praises for Shakespearian scholars. In brief, here is an edition 


to be unreservedly recommended.” 





AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by J.C. SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
CORIOLANUS. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by A. J. WYATT, M.A. Is. 6d. 

HAMLET. Edited by E.K. CHAMBERS, M.A. ks. 64. 

HENRY THE FIFTH. Edited by G. C. MOORE SMITH, M.A. Is. 6d. 
HENRY THE EIGHTH. Edited by D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
JULIUS CZESAR. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. ls, 

KING JOHN. Edited by G. C. MOORE SMITH, M.A, Is. 6d. 
MACBETH. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 1s. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE. Edited by H. L. WITHERS, M.A. 1s.6d. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited by J.C. SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d, 
RICHARD THE SECOND. Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 1s. €d. 
RICHARD THE THIRD. Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A. Is. 6d. 
TEMPEST, THE. Edited by F. 8. BOAS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. Is. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES 


General Editor: Professor R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 


The Volumes ave Published with or Without Vocabularies, 


CESAR-—GALLIC WAR. Edited by Professor JOHN BROWN, M.A. 
Books I., II., III., IV., 1s. 6d. each; Book V., 2s. 

CICERO—THE FIRST CATILINE ORATI_N. Edited by Professor 
Cc. H. KEENE, M.A. Is. 64. 

C'CERO—THE CATILINE ORATIONS Edited by 
Professor KEENE, 2s. 6d. 

EUTROPIUS.—BOOKS |. AND Hi. Edited by W. CECIL LAMING, 
M.A. ls. 6d. 


(Complete). 


LIVY—BOOK I. Edited by Professor JOHN BROWN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

LIVY—BOOKS V. AND VI. Edited by W. CECIL LAMING, M.A. 
2s. 6d. each. 

LIVY—BOOK XxXI. Edited by G.G. LOANE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


HORACE.—THE ODES. BOOKS I., Il., ill., AND IV. Edited by 
STEPHEN GWYNN, B.A. 1s. 6d. each; complete, 5s. 


OVID—METAMORPHOSES |. Edited by ERNEST ENSOR, B.A. 
ls. 6d. 


SALLUST—THE CATILINE CONSPIRACY. 
W. A. STONE, M.A. Is. 6d. 

TACITUS—AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, 
M.A 6d 


-A. 1s. 64. 
VIRGIL—AENEID. BOOKS I. and VI. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, 
M.A. 2s. each. 


VIRGIL—AENEID, tl. AND Ill. 
M.A. Book IJ., 2s.; Book III., ls. 64. 


VIRGIL—GEORGICS |. AND Ii. 
ls. 6d. each. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE. 
A Latin Book for Beginners, based on Conversation throughout. 
By E. H. SCOTT, 8.A., and FRANK JONES, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. 
By R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A. 
With Vocabularies and many Illustrations. 


THE LATIN PERIOD: 


An Elementary Exercise Book. 
By E. A. WELLS, M.A. Is. 


This book contains well-graded hints towards the construction of Latin 
periods, with copious exercises. It will prove an excellent introduction to 
Latin prose. 


Edited by the Rev. 


Edited by Professor SANDFORD, 


Edited by 8S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 


ls. 6d. 


London; BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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By 8. 8. Laurie. (Cambridge 


The Training of Teachers. 

Press.) 
A COLLECTION of Essays (the first of which was delivered in 
1876), all of which are concerned with education, must give 
the discerning reader the cipher to the author’s mind. Such 
a cipher or interpretation we think we have found; and 
although space forbids our doing more than giving it in the 
baldest form possible, yet if we may suppose that the reader 
will take the sentence we shall quote, and will work out from 
it radially and then circumferentially, he will be amazed to 
discover how near his @ priori curve will follow the path of 
the true curve fownd by actual reading. This is the 
sentence : 

If I find a man with a command of his own powers, with 
an open intelligence, with interests outside his own per- 
sonality, and his own particular department, with a feeling 
for the historical past, with a love for art forms, and with 
high aims in life, I recognise in such a man the humanistic 
and human habit of mind in its broadest sense; and him I 
would call a man of culture. 


Clearly confessio magistri! 
Schools at Home and Abroad. By R. E. Hughes. (Son- 
nenschein. 4s, 6d.) 

THE writer has collected into this volume a great deal of 
information, and has much to say on educational systems 
new and old, at home and abroad, which cannot fail to provoke 
reactions in the minds of his readers. Occasionally we found 
a certain alienation creeping over us, a suspicion of insin- 
cerity, of gush; for example :— 

We will show them how the plant that does not send its 
rootlets deep down into the earth is torn away by the first 
sust of wind; whilst its neighbour, with its roots reaching 
deep into the soil, stands gently swaying to the winds of 
heaven. Instead of repeating “twice two are four,” they 
shall count for us the petals of the primrose or the rays of 
the starfish. 


The balance of the last sentence is excellent. Froebel would 
say to his disciple, “Things before words!” 


Macheth. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. (Pitt Press.) 


Mr. Vertry’s editions of Shakespearean plays seem to in- 
crease in elaborateness as he goes on. The “ Macbeth” con- 
tains almost precisely twice as many pages as the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and though, of course, it is an im- 
portant and difficult play, it is by no means a long one. 
We incline to think that 248 pages of comment to 88 pages 
of text is rather disproportionate. Certainly the edi- 
tion is not suitable for school use. The elaborate appara- 
tus of Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Appendix, and Hints 
on Metre is such as only the most advanced student could 
profitably grapple with; and, on the other hand, to the 
advanced student many of the notes on trivial points of 
grammar and diction would be quite superfluous. However, 
it is a very solid meal, if a trifle indigestible. Mr. Verity 
has the erudition of the play at his finger ends, and though 
we do not always agree with his conclusions, he steers, on 
the whole, a judicious course through the maze of conjecture 
which the irresponsible scholarship of two centuries has 
planted. Nor does he ever forget that it is his business to 
stimulate interest in literature, as well as to solve the cruces 
of criticism. 


King Richard ITT, 

Macbeth. (Blackie.) 
Messrs. BrLackre are responsible for three distinct series of 
single plays of Shakespeare. The “ Warwick” Shakespeare, 
not here represented, aims, like Mr. Verity’s editions, at the 
serious and accomplished student. Then comes the “Junior 
School” Shakespeare, with brief notes and introductions, of 
which Mr. Webb's “ Richard III.” forms part ; and, finally, 
the “Picture” Shakespeare, which is the “Junior School” 
Shakespeare, revised by a body of practical teachers with 
an especial eye to “the College of Preceptors or Junior Local 
Examinations,” better printed and bound, and provided with 
pictures from the Henry Irving Shakespeare. This latter 
form, of which ‘“ Macbeth” is an example, seems much the 
more convenient of the two. In any case, the “Macbeth” 
is better edited than the “ Richard III.” Mr. Webb's Intro- 
duction affords a model of how not to write for young boys. 


Edited by F. EK. Webb, M.A. (Blackie.) 
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The characterisation is much overdone, and a page is devoted 
to a wholly unnecessary attempt to establish an exact date 
for the play from a number of most disputable premisses. 


Waverley. Edited by E. E. Smith. (Black.) 

Kenilworth. Edited by E. S. Davies, M.A. (Black.) 
Waverley is printed in full, with sensible notes, and in 
rather too small a type. Kenilworth is an abridged 
“Continuous Reader.” We believe that we have previously 
expressed an opinion, in connection with earlier issues of 
Messrs. Black’s, that to abridge Scott is both needless and 
rather impertinent. It need only be added that the notes to 
Kenilworth are very loose and _ inaccurate. Modern 
philology is not in the habit of deriving Teutonic and Celtic 
words from cognate Latim words—“ ingle,’ for instance, from 
ignis, and “fell” from pellis. But apparently Mr. Davies is. 


Marmion. Edited by Alexander Mackie, M.A. (Black- 


wood.) 


Tus is one of the best of Messrs. Blackwood’s “English 
Classics.” Mr. Mackie’s notes and brief, clear introduction 
are thoroughly workmanlike, and evidently based on @ sound, 
practical knowledge of the sort of help which beginners in 
the study of poetry really need. 
The tendency of the modern annotator is to overplay h‘s 
rt and to annotate too much. After all, his aim is to 
Prin pupils into direct contact with the poem, and give it 
the best chance of working its own powerful effect on the 
young mind. This is likely to be effected by removing the 
more obvious difficulties, but is most certainly obstructed by 
an array of irrelevant learning. 


We fully agree. Notes, for beginners, should be limited to 
answering such questions as an intelligent and inquisitive 
child might naturally be expected to ask about the text. 
They should not convey grammatical or historical informa- 
tion, which hinders, rather than helps, the enjoyment of the 
poetry. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage: 

Downie, M.A. (Blackie.) 
Here, for twopence, Messrs. Blackie offer 926 lines of 
Byron’s poetry, three pages of tersely-put introduction, and 
ten of brief but quite adequate notes. It is a wonderful 
two-penny-worth. ‘But paper covers are not really suitable 
for school use. , 


Canto 2. Edited by Jolin 


The Illustrated Continental Geography Readers. Europe. 


(Blackie. 1s. 6d.) 


Wuat purpose can be served by committing to memory capes, 
riveys, mountains, &c., &c., it would be difficult at this time 
of day to say, and yet geography lessons are mainly efforts in 
forcing resisting intelligences to receive this kind of informa- 
tion. This Reader is an attempt to interest children by pictures 
and verbal descriptions in the countries of Europe. For the 
teacher who fears the unchartered freedom there are maps, 
spoilt with hideous black lines to represent mountains, and 
dreadful summaries under various heads. When teachers 
have the courage of their opinions, the editors, thinking only 
of the market, will have the courage of theirs; at present, by 
a compromise, he satisfies both the intelligent and the unintel- 
ligent teacher. 


Latin and Greek. 


Hore Latine: Studies in Synonyms and Syntax. By R. 
Ogilvie, LL.D. Edited by A. Souter. 


“THe principal object of the present work is to aid the 
composer of Latin prose in selecting the proper equivalents 
of about 500 English expressions.” This book will be found 
of great use to the teacher of Latin prose. By transcribing 
part of the matter under the word “ Mean” we shall best give 


some idea of its scope. 

Significare, to signify or indicate ; sibi velle is used of 
interrogations of surprise. Quid tibi vis? What do you 
mean? Quid sibi iste vult? What is the fellow driving at? 


Quid hee verba significant? What do these verbs mean? 


Quid hee verba sibt volunt? What on earth do these words 
mean? Then follow illustrative sentences drawn from the 
Latin writers. 
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Virgil: Georgics I. By J. Sargeaunt. (Blackwood. 1s. 6d.) 


We have spoken so frequently of this excellent series that it 
must suffice here to mention the distinctive features of this 
particular book—the great care the author has bestowed 
on the Flora of the Georgics. As an example of this care 
we find under “Phaselus” which has been translated from 
time out of mind as “kidney or French bean,” some critical 
and penetrating observations, the conclusion of which is that 
Virgil’s plant is ‘‘ probably the common field pea, Pisum 
arvense, which is both native to and cultivated in Italy.” 


Horace: Satires. Book I. Edited by Jas. Gow, Litt.D. 
(Cambridge Press.) 

IntrRopuction with very full notes and manuscript variants 

noted at the foot of each page. Some idea of the fulness 

of the notes may be gathered from the fact that the exegesis, 

although in smaller type than the text, occupies over eighty 

pages. There are no illustrations and no vocabulary. 


Caesar’s Gallic War. Book II. Edited 
(Blackie. 1s. 6d.) 


In addition to the usual features of introduction notes, illus- 

trations, and vocabularies, there are two appendices, one 

dealing with the translation of Latin into English, and the 

— with exercises based on the text for re-translation into 
tin. ; 


Ovid's Metamorphoses. Book I. 
1s. 6d.) 


So long as Ovid is read in schools—and for a beginner in 
Latin poetry he is much less allusive and much simpler than 
Virgil or Horace—it is better that selections should be taken 
from the Metamorphoses than from the Tristia. The fact 
that London University occasionally sets the latter for Matri- 
culation examination is proof positive either of its ignorance 
of what is good for a boy, or of its indifference to the subject 
matter of what is learnt. 


by J. Brown. 


Edited by E. Ensor. (Blackie. 


Cicero: Select Orations. Edited by B. L. D’Ooge. (San- 
born, Boston, U.S.A.) 


Tue American school-books are beginning to invade 
English schools, and unless the English publishers are 
carrying on a counter invasion, the effect must be to depress 
our trade. One result of this healthy competition has been 
to improve the classical text-book. Not very many years 
ago all that the school-boy had to feast his eyes upon was 
the text and notes made up of parallel passages in Latin, 
which, being as difficult as the passage under explanation, 
were, of course, never read. There are still teachers who, 
remembering the hardship of their youth, deplore the fact 
that now a boy’s path through the Classics is a path of 
pleasantness, Mr. D’Ooge has done everything in his 
power to make his selections from Cicero’s Orations enjoyable, 
A wealth of illustrations, list of synonyms, introduction, 
o. om s —s words, vocabulary, maps, and the 
leation in the text of quantities make thi 
the best of any known to = ne oe 


A First Latin Course. By E. H. Scott 9 s 
(Blackie. 1.64) cott and F. Jones. 


Ir is often said that Latin and Greek should not be abandoned 
for modern languages because their disciplinary power is 
greater. Ina modern language attention is concentrated in 
the meaning merely, whereas Latin, being an inflectional 

age, the attention is fixed on each word in the sentence as 
well as on the sentence itself. It is a strange commentary to 
this assertion that editors of the Classics are everywhere 
fashioning their text-books on the model of the best French 
text-books, For instance, in this First Latin Course we have 
vuwa voce practice following each lectio: 


Unde veniunt Galli? Ex Gallia veniunt. 
Ubi est Gallia? Hic est. &c. 


Soon the editors will take the final step. 


Plauti Rudens. Editio Minor. Edited by K. A. Sonnen- 
schein. (Clarendon Press. 4s. 64d.) 


As this edition is an abridgement of the author's larger 
book, published in 1891, his object “has been to render one 
of the most amusing and successful of the plays of Plautus 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS 


——— 


STUDENT'S EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S “‘ LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE.” 
With a Photogravure Portrait, and 4 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 





SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND WORK. Being an Abridgment, chiefly 
for the use of Students, of “A Life of William Shakespeare.” By SipNey 
Ler, Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

*,* Also the Fourth Ordinary Edition of ‘A Life of William Shakespeare,” 
with two Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and 
Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known signatures, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.; and the 
Illustrated Library Edition, in 1 vol., medium 8vo, profusely illustrated with 
Photogravures, Topographical views, &c., 16s. 

“Mr. Lee’s work, both for its literary qualities and its scholarship, does 
credit to English letters, and it will probably b2 regarded for years to come as 
the most useful, the most judicious, and the most autnoritative of all existing 
biographies of the poet.—Literature. 


Edited by Frepreriw G. 


THE BROWNINGS: FOR THE YOUNG. 
Small feap. 8vo, 1s.; 


Kenyon, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
or with gilt edges, Is. 4d. 


THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
Professors CHARLES Foster Kent and FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS. 
Volume I.—History of the Hebrew People: from the Settlement in Canaan to 
the Division of the Kingdom. By Professor CHarLes Foster Kent. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume II.— History of the Hebrew People from the Division of the Kingdom 
to the Fall of Jerusalem in 566 s.c. By Professor CuarLes Foster Ken. 
With Maps and a Chart. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume III.—History of the Jewish People: the Babylonian, Persian, and 
Greek Periods. By Professor CHARLES Foster Kent. With Maps. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Volume IV.—History of the Jewish People: the Maccabean and Roman 
Periods. By Professor J. 8. Ries, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume V.—The Life of Jesus of Nazareth. By Professor Rusu Rees. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume VI.—Christianity in the Apostolic Age. 
Purves, Ph.D., D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,.* Other Volumes to follow. 


SHAKSPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. Grervinus, Professor 
at Heidelberg. Translated under the Author's Superintendence, by 
F. E. Bunnetr. With a Preface by F. J. Furnivauy, Esq. Fifth Edition. 
8vo, 14s. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, History, and Products. 
By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.8.1.,C.LE., LL.D. Third and Standard Edition, 
with Map. Demy 8vo, 28s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By Mrs. Litian F. Fixtp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“5 ye | creditable piece of work, sufficiently concise for educationa' 
purposes, and likely at the same time to be acceptable to a reader of literary 
taste.”—Daily Chronicle, 

A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH NOW IN USE. By Jonny 
Earte, M.A., Rector of Swanswick ; Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Oxford; Author of “English Prose: Its Elements, 
History, and Usage,” “The Philology of the English Tongue,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“Cannot fail to help anyone who reads it attentively to think and speak and 
write with accuracy and precision.”-——-The Guardian. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


ENGLISH PROSE: Its Elements, History, and Usage. 8vo, l6s 


Edited by 


By Professor Gronrcre T. 


Prepared for the Department cf Science and Art, and 
used by the Schoo! Board for London. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. By the late Jonn Manrsnatt, F.R.S, 
F.R.C.8. Professor of Surgery, University College; Surgeon to the 
University College Hospital; and Professor of Anatomy to the Royal 
Academy. 

Eleven Diagrams, life-size, each on Paper 7 ft. by 3ft. 9in- 

No. 1—The Skeleton and Ligaments. No. 2.—The Muscles and Joints; 
with Animal Mechanics. No.3.—The Viscera in Position. The Structure of 
the Lungs. No. 4.—The Heart and Principal Blood-Vessels. No. 5.—The 
Lymphatics or Absorbents. No. 6.—The Digestive Organs. No. 7.—The 
Brain and Nerves. No. 8.—The Organs of the Senses. Plate l. No. 9.—The 
Organs of the Senses. Plate 2. No. 10.—The Microscopic Structure of the 
Textures and Organs. Plate1l. No. 11.—The Microscopic Structure of the 
Textures and Organs. Plate 2. 

Each Sheet sold separately, price 12s. 6d., coloured in facsimile of the 
Original Drawings; or £1 1s. each, mounted on canvas, with rollers. and 
varnished. Explanatory Key, 16 pp. 8vo, price ls. Illustrated Prospectus, pcst 
free, on application. 

Diagrams Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6 are specially adapted for use in Pupil Teachers 
Centres and Certificate Classes as aids in the instruction of Domestic Economy 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE HUMAN BODY: its Structure and Functions 
Fovrts Epition. 4to, with folio Atlas, 1s. 6d. 

Illustrated by reduced copies of the Author's “ Physiological Diagrams,” to 
which series this is a companion work. Designed for the use of Teachers in 
Schools and Young Men destined for the Medic 1 Profession, and for popular 
instruction generally. The work contains 260 4to pages of Text, bound in 
cloth, and 240 Coloured Illustrations, arranged in 11 folio plates, measuring 
15 in. by 7} in., in a limp cover. 


Mesars. Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to forward a copy of their Catalogue 
post free, on application, 


LONDON: 
SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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intelligible to school-boys and to pass-men at the Universi- 
ties.” The text is interleaved, and in an appendix of thirty 
pages the metres of Plautus are discussed. The notes are 
exegetical rather than critical. 


Memorabilia of Xenophon. Book IL 

Edwards. (Cambridge Press. 2s. 6d.) 
Tus edition is not intended for beginners, as the Greek, 
in places, is both difficult in language and subject matter. 
An account of Xenophon’s life, and the purpose and charac- 
ter of the Memorabilia, the dialectic and Ethics of Socrates, 
are subject all brightly discussed in the Introduction. There 
can be little doubt that the editor is justified in his hope 
that readers will find the help they require. : 


The Eumenides of Aischylus. Edited by L. D. Barnett, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 


Suorr discussion of Orestes and the Atride, the Erinyes, 
and other matters pertinent in an edition of the Zwmenides, 
glossary of rarer words, a critical appendix, giving variant 
readings, besides illustrations and full notes, make up a 
pleasant embroidery of the text. 


Book I. 


Edited by G. M. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Edited by C. E. Owen. 
(Blackie. 2s.) 

ConTAINS an interesting introduction, bearing on relevant 

matters, illustrations scattered throughout the book, and notes. 

This series of text-books is so well known that it is only 

necessary to list them as they appear. 


French. 


La Tres Joyeuse Histoire de Bayard. W. G. Hartog. (Black. 


ls. 6d.) 
Mopernisep and adapted, the famous story of Bayard’s life 
is sure to delight boys. They would prefer, of course, to 
read it in English ; but—given a sufficiently inspiring narra- 
tive -they witl gladly work their way through the obstructing 
French to the meaning of the writer, who tells of perils, 
battles, and the triumphs of courage. The book is illus- 
twated, and, besides notes and short biographies, there is a 
full vocabulary, which, unfortunately, is not French-French, 
but French-English. 
Mérimée. 


Mateo Falcone. (Blackie. 4d.) 


Merimer’s short stories, although too intellectual and cold 
for young children, are excellent reading for those boys who 
are beginning to feel pleasure in the manner of the telling, 
as well as in the thing teld. This little book contains in 
seventeen pages three stories ; notes—introductory and textual 

are added, but it is without a vocabulary. With a sixth 
form, the whole could be read in three hour lessons. This 
cheap series of little French classics deserves success. 

La Jeune Sibérienne. By Xavier de Maistre. Edited by 
W. G. Etheridge. (Blackie. 1s.) ; 
Tuts story is associated too intimately with the Cambridge 
Local Examinations to permit of a genuine estimate of its 
value. The editor assures us that he has not “hesitated to 
make frequent reference to those points of grammar which 
cause most trouble to younger boys.” Our idea is that a 
French novel should be read for pure pleasure, and not as 
an underhand aid to the learning of grammar ; but, though 
the master proposes, the boys will dispose, and any little 

hope of this kind they will do their best to make vain. 

A Brief Sketch of French History, 1789-1815. By Leony 

Guilgault. (Blackie. 1s. 6d.) 

“Tus book,” writes the author, “is primarily intended for 
students preparing for examinations under the Intermediate 
Education Board for Ireland, but will be found of equal 
service to students reading for the Army and Higher Civil 
Service Examinations.” As we think no book should 
“primarily” be written for any examination, we did not 
look into this cram-book, manufactured for the help of 
crammers, With any prejudice in its favour ; but M. Guilgault 
has done his work very well, and his history is frequently 
both readable and vivacious. 
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All French Verbs in Twelve Hours. 
(Blackwood. 1s.) 


“Whatever system of teaching French be adopted, 
there comes a time when the paradigms of regular and 
irregular verbs have to be fairly faced and got out of the way, 
because they are a bar to further progress.” In twelve 
lessons Mr. Wyatt shows how to break down this barrier. 
We will adopt his mode of attack, and, perhaps at some 
future time, we may give an account of our success, or, at 
least, recommend his book to others. 


By Alfred J. Wyatt. 


French Test Papers for Civil Service and University Students. 
Emile B. le Francois. (Blackwood. 2s.) 


A sELEcTION from French and English writers for transld@ion 
practice. A few questions in grammar foliow each French 
extract. An undisguised cram-book ! 


A Brief Sketch of French History, 1815-1873. By Henry 
Hirsch. (Blackie. 1s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hirscu has written this book in English, because boys 
“lose a good deal of time by reading history in a foreign 
language, however conversant they may be with it.” We 
regard this as a curious confession of a senior modern :an- 
guage master. Perhaps Mr. Hirsch has noticed during his 
teaching that he would get on much more quickly if he 
could teach French without using it. We think, contrary 
to Mr. Hirsch, that French history in easy French is far 
more enjoyable, especially when the history is necessarily 
sketchy, than in English, and the “time lost” in the history 
is so much gained for the French. When Mr. Hirsch sees 
the error of his ways, we hope he will translate his history 
into the modern languages he teaches. 


Commercial French. Part Il. By W. M. Poole and Michel 
Becker. (Murray. 2s. 6d.) 


Nores and questions are written in French, and the selections 
have been carefully chosen to enable the student to acquire 
a knowledge of words and terms used in comimerce, manu- 
factures, and science. In a former review we spoke favour- 
ably of this attempt to teach French directly, and we hope 
that the appearance of the second part is proof of the success 
of their plan. 


Grands Prosateurs du Dix Septiéme Siécle. M. L. Brandin. 


(Black. 2s. 6d.) 


Consists of selections, with introductory notes from Pascal, 
Bossuet, Fénelon, Descartes, and others. It is well-illus- 
trated, and must prove an excellent reader for boys who 
can read French with fair facility. 


Selections from Rabelais. Edited by E, C. Goldberg. 
(Blackie. 4d.) 

‘“‘ An ordinary reader, unversed in the literature of the subject, 
will take Rabelais as he finds him.” Quite so, and most 
boys will find too much rollicking, topsy-turvy fun to bother 
about the allegory, or even to examine too curiously the 
spelling, which, happily, very soon becomes familiar. The 
glossary and brief notes are to help where the dictionary 
would fail, 


Selected Letters. 
(Blackie. 4d.) : 
Mor. bE SivicNe is one of the world’s great letter writers, and 
it matters not whether she was précieuse, or had her eye on 
posterity as she wrote; her writing is good enough and bright 
enough for most, and all literature is not spontaneous. This 
tiny selection contains fifteen letters. 


Marivauc’ Comedies. Edited, with Introductory Notes, by 
E. W. Olmsted. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Neary 70 pages of introduction seems a little disproportionate, 
but since Marivau.c’ Comedies are so little known, and Marivaux 
himself possibly less, one is thankful for an Introduction 
—careful, critical, and sympathetic—and one does not grudge 
an editor his full “‘ say ” provided that he lets us glance at the 
times in which are seen the “ frilled and powdered representa- 
tives of the beau monde,” and catches something of. the 
illusion of the author. And assuredly this is what Mr. Olmsted 
does. Heavy writing or too great seriousness introductory to 


Mdme. de Sévigné. Edited by V. Harcourt. 
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a dramatist, of whom Voltaire maliciously said he passed “ sa 
vie a& peser des riens dans des balances de toile daraignée,” 
would have chilled us into a mood unsuited to the reading of 
these delicately artificial comedies. The notes are very brief 
and, if insufficient for the dull, are just full enough for the 
intelligent. It is remarkable that although France is neither 
increasing her population nor extending her Empire, no 
language and literature are more provocative of affection than 
hers. If the love which is felt for French literature were 
transferred to the French people, they would be the best loved 
in the world. Everything which makes for the diffusion of a 
language—be it French, German, or English—is a good thing ; 
and the Americans seem to have made their up their mind that 
that language shall be French. 


Natural Science. 
Zoology. By A. E. Shipley and E. W. MacBride. 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Practical Histology. By J. N. Langley. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
History of Geology and Paleontology. By Karl Alfred von 
Zittel. Translated by Maria M. Ogilvie-Gordon. (Scott. 6s.) 
Elements of Botany. By W. J. Browne. (Heywood. 2s. 6d.) 


THE scientific material accumulated by modern zoologists is 
so enormous, that the preparation of a volume which will give 
an accurate and connected view of its chief parts is a very difli- 
cult task. The outdoor naturalist is interested only in the 
habits and characteristics of the living animal, but these 
can best be understood in connection with studies of struc- 
tures and relationships. Messrs. Shipley and MacBride have 
managed to present all these aspects of animal life in one 
volume in a manner which can be comprehended by students 
without any previous knowledge of the subject. Their book is 
nota popular natural history for general readers, but a work 
by which the serious study of zoology may be commenced 
without difficulty. The living animal does not receive so 
much attention as its organs, but sufficient is said in most 
cases to interest the naturalist in points of external structure 
easily overlooked, though of a very instructive character. 
Some of the dissections described could not be successfully 
done without preliminary training in practical zoology ; but 
this is almost unavoidable, on account of the extent of the 
ground covered. Used in connection with class and labora- 
tory work, the volume will be found- of great value. 

Dr. Langley’s book is entirely concerned with practical 
work in animal histology, and is the observation of tissues 
and organs under various conditions. The student is told 
exactly how to manipulate and prepare his material, so as 
to make instructive observations ; and the methods described 
are both ingenious and easy of execution. As a laboratory 
manual, the book should be highly prized. 

Many geologists will be glad to possess a translation of 
Prof. Zittel’s History of Geology and Paleontology, and there 
is scarcely anyone more qualified to prepare the English 
version of the book than Mrs. Ogilvie-Gordon, who, besides 
being a Doctor of Science of the University of London, is a 
Doctor of Philosophy of Munich University, and the author 
of several elaborate memoirs on geological subjects. The 
translation is admirably done, and we have -nothing but 
praise for it. The book is essential to the library of every 
student of geology and every man of culture interested in 
the study of the earth. 

There are -no: particularly novel characteristics in Mr. 
Browne’s text-book, but the volume is as good as: many others 
designed to encourage the study of plants, both on account 
ef the intrinsic interest of the subject and the requirements 
of examining bodies. The description of experiments in-the 
general text is an objection to the book fromthe point of 
view of the practical teacher. 


— 


(Cam- 


Physics and Chemistry. 
4 College -Text-Book of Chemistry. 
millan. 7s. 6d.) 
Practical Chemistry. By R. Abegg and W. Herz. 
by H. T. Calvert. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
Physical Determinations. By W. R. Kelsey. (Arnold. 4s. 6d.) 


Pror. Remsen’s book provides a suitable course of work 
in chemistry for students who are already familiar with the 


By Ira. Remsen. (Macé 


Translated 
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H. GREVEL & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Costumes of all Nations. One Hundred and Seven Coloured Plates. 
Containing over a Thousand Costume Pictures, designed by the first 
Munich artists. Small folio. Cloth. £1 5s. net. 

Lassar-Cohn (Prof. Dr.). An Introduction to Modern Scientific 
Chemistry. Popuiar Lectures for University Extension Students and 
General Readers TYianslated from the Second Gernan Edition by 
M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. With 58 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 6s. 


Lassar-Cohn (Prof. Dr.), Chemistry in Daily Life. Twelve 
Popular Lectures. Translated into English by M. M. Parrison Muir, M.A,, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 58 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Revised and augmented. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 


Lupke (Prof. Dr. Robert). The Elements of Electro-Chemistry 
treated Experimentally. Translated from the Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, by M. M. ParrisoN Murr, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 54 Figures in the Text. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Monographs on Artists. Edited and Written jointly with other 
Authors by H. Knackruss, Professor at the Royal Academy of Arts, Cassel. 
Translated by CampsBeti Doposon, M.A., Department of’ Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. 


I.—RAPHAEL, With 128 Illustrations. 4s. net. 
Il.—HOLBEIN. With 151 Illustrations. 4s. net. 
IlI.—REMBRANDT. With 159 Illustrations. 4s. net. 
IV.—VAN DYK. With 55 Illustrations. 4s. net. 
V..-DURER. With 134 Illustrations. 4s. net. 
VI.—BOTTICELLI. With 90 Illustrations. 4s. net. 


Muret-Sanders Encyclopedic Dictionary of the English and 
German Languages (English-Germanand German-English). 
Unabridged Edition, 4 vols. 4to. Half-calf. £4 4s. 

Mvret-Sanpers Encyclopedic Dictionary is the latest, largest, and by 
far the most comprehensive of all English-German Dictionaries, and 
specially adapted for the use of scientific and literary students. 
It is the only one which gives the New-German Orthography, and the 
Pronunciation according to the Phonetic System of Toussain- 
Langenscheidt. 


Muret-Sanders English-German and German-English School 
Dictionary. Abridgment of the Encyclopedic Dictionary, 2 Vols. 
Royal 8vo. Half-calf. 15s. 
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A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce the Publication of a 
New Geographical Series, entitled 


THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical Environment 
of the Nations. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford; Principal of 
Reading College. With Maps by J. G. Barrnotomew. Price, £4 4s, the 
Set, or. separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. is now ready, 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


With 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Iilustrations and Diagrams. 


Each volume wili be an essay descriptive of a great natural reyion, its 
marked physical features, and the life of its peoples. Together, the volumes will 
give a complete account of the world, more especially as the field of human 
activity. 

In their presentation of facts, the authors will study above all things 
perspective, and will seek to convey right proportions as well as_ statistical 
accuracy. Facts will not be presented merely as facts, but always in their casual 
or graphic relations. Thus, each volume will give a succession of vivid ideas, to 
be grasped pictorially and to remain in the memory. 


Care will be taken to tell the results of natural and economic science in 
language devoid of technicality, and to make each of the books interesting and 
attractive to every intelligent reader, although a solid contribution to geographical 
literature. 


The series will appeal to teachers, to politicians, to tourists, and to merchants. 
The teacher will find suggestions for salient points in his teaching ; the politician 
will learn the persistent factors which condition the passing events chronicled in 
the newspapers; the tourist will grasp the real working of the community he 
visits, and not merely its curiosities and antiquities ; and the merchant will realise 
the varied circumstances of his markets, 


{ COMPLETE LIST OF THE SERIES ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: WM, HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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rudiments of the subject. At the end of each section are a 
number of experiments exemplifying the principles and pro- 
perties described. Some of the experiments in the early 
chapters seem too simple for an intermediate course. ouch 
are the experiment ot separating iron filings from sulphur 
by means of a magnet, in illustration of mechanical mixture, 
and the combustion of various elements in oxygen. Demon- 
strations of this character might usefully have been omitted, 
in order to make room for more quantitative work in illustra- 
tion of chemical theory. Students. who need this kind of 
instruction can scarcely be trusted to collect and purn 
hydrogen without more precautions than are given by Prof. 
Remsen. But the volume will probably be used not so 
much for its experiments as for its merits as a des¢ériptive 
text-book of general chemistry, and in this class it will 
find a place. Our students will perhaps overlook the ortho- 
graphy of “odor” and “color,” as sulphur is spelled in the 
usual way, instead of being “ sulfur.” 

It will be some time before British chemists change their 
point of view to such an extent as to express all chemical 
reactions in the terms of Ostwald’s ions,in the plan followed 
in Abegg and Herz’s book, rendered into English by Mr. 
Calvert. The method is not difficult te understand, and 
students of modern physical chemistry are eager for its adop- 
tion in the analytical laboratory, but we are afraid the time 
is not yet. Students of physical chemistry will, however, 
be glad to possess this instructive course of qualitative work, 
with its ionic interpretations. 

Mr. Kelsey has brought together a good collection of 
experiments for the determination of physical quantities con- 
nected with general physics, heat, electricity and magnetism, 
light and sound. The instructions for the experiments are in 
many cases insufficient for the student, but to the teacher or 
demonstrator they are suggestive enough to lead to successful 
conclusions. For instance, the method of determining the 
coefficient of linear expansion of a substance described in 
Experiment 60 is not sufficiently detailed; what kind of 
microscopes is to be used, and how are the instruments to be 
placed so as not to be ruined by the steam? The exact method 
of supporting the glass plate over the tuning fork in Experi- 
ment 179 ought also to be described, and there are many other 
similar cases. Illustrations of the arrangement of apparatus 
the experiments would facilitate the work very consider- 
ably. 


Mathematics. 


The ic aching of Mathematies. Edited by John Perry. 
millan. 2s. net.) 


An Elementary Treatise on the Caleulus. By 
(tibson. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) ‘ 


Spherical Trigonometry. By the late I. Todhunter. 
by J. G. Leathem. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


By H. 8. Hall. (Macmillan. 2s.) 
By W. J. Dobbs. (Black. 


(Mac- 
(reorge A. 
Revised 


Algebraical Examples. 


«1 Treatise on Elementary Statics. 


7s. 6d.) 


A r the meeting of the British Association, in Glasgow, last 
September there was an animated discussion on the scope and 
methods of mathematical teaching in schools. The discussion 
was opened with an address by Prof. Perry, and the subse- 
quent speakers included many leading mathematicians and 
other: men of science interested in education. The views 
expressed at the meeting, and others since communicated in 
writing, have been brought together by Prof. Perry, so that 
we have in the volume edited by him a unique collection of 
competent opinion on this important subject. Prof. Perry 
is the energetic apostle of mathematical reform, and tne gospel 
he expounds has attracted many disciples. It is impossible 
here to give the outlines of the system cf teaching he 
advocates, but we may say that the chief objects are to make the 
instruction more practical and better adapted to the rental 
attitude of the average boy. Abstract problems which lead 
to fanciful results in arithmetic, algebra, and other branches 
of mathematics are to be avoided; the tedious and devious 
demonstrations of Euclid are to be superseded by a course of 
practical and theoretical geometry on reasonable lines, and 
throughout the instruction the pupil is to be led to see that 
mathematics is only a means to an end. A good teacher can, 
vf course, put life into even the dismal demonstration of 
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Euclid, but as the subject is usually taught, it is of little real 
value. Only our national conservatism prevents us from 
departing from Euclid’s collection of propositions and — 
a course better adapted to modern requirements. The volume 
edited by Prof. Perry will assist in this desirable reformation. 
Practical schoolmasters may object that the mathematicians 
who contribute to the volume are not qualified to legislate 
for the school, but very few reforms come from within, and 
most people who have been trained on the academic plan 
will be inclined to agree that what passes for mathematical 
teaching in many schools is a vain show which serves no 
useful purpose. 

It is not proposed to teach mathematics as if every pupil 
would become an engineer in later years, but rather to lead 
him to apply the rules he learns to practical problems. Prof. 
Gibson shows in his book how the principles of the Calculus 
may be taught on a sound plan, and illustrated by examples 
from geometry, mechanics, and physics. He avoids the exces- 
sive refinements of the purely mathematical school and pro- 
vides a logical course of work which will prepare 2 student 
to apply the principles and processes of the Calculus in any 
department of his studies in which this powerful instrument 
van be used. The book is not intended especially for students 
of engineering, physics, chemistry, or any other science, but 
for all students who study the Calculus with the view of 
making use of it. All teachers of the subject should see-the 
book and introduce it to their classes. 

More practical examples might have been introduced with 
advantage into Dr. Leathem’s revised edition of Todhunter's 
book on spherical trigonometry. The volume has been 
almost entirely rewritten, and the student who uses it will 
feel that he is in touch with contemporary mathematical 
thought. The feeling that the subject is progressive in its 
solutions is inspiring to the purely mathematical mind, but, 
as spherical trigonometry was invented by Hipparchus with 
the object of dealing with astronomical problems, and was 
used by the Arabs for the same purpose, more exercises on 
the application of this branch of mathematics to measurements 
on the terrestrial and celestial spheres might usefully have 
been given. 

In several respects Mr. Dobbs’s book on statics is in advance 
of similar volumes designed for use in schools and colleges. 
Some of the proofs are elegant to a degree not usually found 
in school books ; and the continual insistence upon the geo- 
metrical aspect, as well as the analytical view, is a decided 
help to study. There are numerous examples and exercises 
to test the progress of both the elementary and advanced 
student. But why is the old-fashioned classification of levers 
retained, and the misleading words “power” and “ weight” 
used, instead of such words as “ effort” and “load?* 

The algebraical examples given by Mr. Hall are supple- 
mentary to those in his books on elementary algebra. They 
are classified so that a teacher can easily select exercises upon 
any part of the subject, and there are a number of test-papers 
suitable for monthly examinations. 








LIFE OF LORD SALISBURY 

By F. 0. How. See GOOD WORDS. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SEA 

By Amy Le Feuvre. See GOOD WORDS. 
THE WISDOM OF JAMES THE JUST 

By the Bishop of Ripon. See GOUU WundD& 
£75 IN CASH for a CORONATION ODE 

In Prizes! See GOOD WORDS. 
Isbister & Co., Ld., 15, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London. 
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IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS. 
‘* THE Elementary Hand-book,’’ says Natvre is 

AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Theoretical and 
Practical. By Joun Percivan, ‘ .8., 
Professor of Botany at the Agricultural College, 
Wye. With 265 Tilustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

* All branches of the subject are very clearly treated, 
with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.” 
—Standard. 

A GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS. By 
BensamMin Daypon Jackson, Secretary of the 
Linnean Society. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ An exhaustive and highly meritorious performance.” 
—Notes and Queries. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT DISEASES. 
By Georce Massrez, F.L.S., Principal Assistant, 
Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 Lilustrations, 
_— from Nature by the Author. Crown 8vo, 

Ss. net. 

“ Nothing so complete has hitherto been published in 

this country.”—Journal of Botany. 


‘* The literature of CATULLUS has been scarce 
of late, and this addition to it is welcome.’’— 
ATHENAUM. 

THE STORY OF CATULLUS: with Trans- 
lations of Several of the Poems. By H. MacnaGurTen, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Master at Eton College. Small crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HE POEMS OF CATULLUS. [Edited by 
H. MacnaGuten and A. B. Ramsay, Assistant Masters 
at Eton College. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“A useful edition.” — Times, 


ANEW MANUAL of DRAMATIC HISTORY 
AND LITERATURE. NOW READY. 
Mr. CHARLES HASTINGS’S 
MPORTANT WORK ON THE THEATRE. 


THE THEATRE: 


ts Development in France and England, and a 
History of its Greek and Latin Origins. 
B Cwanrtes Hastings. With an Introductory Letter 
from VicTORIEN Sakpov. 
Authorised Translation by Frances A. WELBy. 
Demy 8vo, 384 pages, 8s. net. 
An Admirable Book.” 
“Thoroughly Interesting.” 
“Really Valuable Book.”— 
STANDARD. 
Of the French Edition the Atheneum (February, 1891) 
spoke thus: * Novel in plan and original in treatment. 
Agreeable in perusal and likely to be of much use. 
Concise, luminous, and up to date.. Conveys an idea of 
theatrical development more concise and trustworthy 
than is to be found in the many works on the same 
bject with which we are familiar.” 
By CH. SEIGNOBOS and CH. V. LANGLOIS. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HISTORY. By Cu. V. LanGtots an CH. SEIGNOBOS 
Authorised Translation by G. Berry; Preface 
by Prof. York Powell. Large a2. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ The very book for the serious student of history.” 
Educational Times. 
WITTE’S ESSAYS ON DANTE. Translated 
by C. Maser Laurence, B.A. Edited by Puiiip 
H. Wickstreep, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SPINOZA: His Life and Philosophy. By Sir 
Freperick Po.iock, Bart. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND THE 
ORIGINS OF LITERARY COSMOPOLITANISM : 
a Study of the Literary Relations between France 
and England in the Kighteenth Century. By 
Josepn Texte. Translated into English by J. W. 
Matruews. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’ S WORK ON 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 
Demy 8vo, 3 vols., 30s. net. 
Ask your Bookseller for Special Prospectus. 
“This is a book we must be profoundly thankful for. 
The work will never be done again with equal thorough- 
ness and appreciation. A permanent addition to 
English philosophical literature; one that will be not 
only quoted in the future, but read.’ *—Literature. 
STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. By Lest 
STEPHEN. 2 vols., large crown 8vo, Second 
Impression, 12s. 
ROUND THE YEAR WITH NATURE. 
Just Published. Demy 8vo, 500 pages, 6s. net. 
es COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. By 
J. A. Owen (Collaborator in all the work signed 

. “A Son of the Marshes”) and Professor G. 8. 
Boviéer, F.L.S., F.G.8. A new Edition, complete 
in one volume, with Notes by the late Lorp Linrorp, 

STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. Second 
Series. Vols. III. and IV. Selected and Edited by 

. H.L. Sternen.. With. Two Photogravures. Two 

vols. feap. 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready shortly. 
UNIFORM WITH THIS— 

STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. First 
Series. Vols. I. and II. Selected and Edited by 
H. L. StepHex. Second Impression. With Two 
Photogravures. Two vols. feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CATALOGUES FORWARDED POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College. 
Gallic War. I.—lIII. By J. M. HARDW ICH, M.A., Rugby. 1s. 6d. 
Cwsar.—Gallic War. IV., V. By St. J.B. WYNNE- WILLSON, M.A., Rugby. With or without Vocab., ls.6d 
Vocab. separately. 
Cesar.—Gallic War. VI., VII. By C. A. A. Du PONTET, M.A., Harrow. 1s. 6d. 
Lb ee I. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., Westminster. 1s. 6d. 
il.—Georgic IY. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. 1s. 64. 
vi il._Aneid. V., Vi. By St. J. B. WYNNE- WILLSON, M.A. 
Horace.—Odes. I., II. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. ls. 6d 
Cicero.—In Catilinam. I.—I¥. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Ovid.— Metamorphoses Gatecsione. By J. H. VINCE, M.A., Bradfield. 
Demosthenes.—Olynthiacs. I.— By H. SHARPLEY, M.A., Hereford. 
Homer.—Odyssey. VI. By E. E. TIKES, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis. I., II, By. A. JAGGER, B.A., Hymers College, Hull. 
IN THE PRESS. 
Livy —XXVIII. By G. MIDDLETON, M.A., and A. SOUTER, M.A. 
Sallust.—Jugurtha, By J. F. SMEDLEY, M.A., Westminster. 
Arrian.—Anabasis. I., Il. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A 


BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., formerly Examiner in English in the University of Aberdeen. 
Macaulay.—Life of Johnson. By D. NICHOL SMITH, . Is. 
Goldsmith—Traveller, Deserted Village, and Other Poems. By J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. Is. 60. 
Scott.—Lady of the Lake. By W. E. W. COLLINS, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Scott.—Marmion. By ALEX. MACKIE, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Milton.—Paradise Lost. Books I.—I¥. By J. L. ROBERTSON, M.A. 
Cowper.—The Task, and Minor Poems. By ELIZABETH LEE. 2s. 6d. 
Johnson.—-Lives of Milton and Addison. By Prof. J. W. DUFF, M.A. 
Carlyle.—Essay on Burns. By J. DOWNIE, M.A. 2s. 
Pope.— Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, and Other Poems. By G. SOUTAR, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. €d. 
Hazlitt.—Essays on Poetry. By D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats. By A. D. INNES, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Lamb.—Select Essays. By AGNES WILSON. 2s. 6d. 
*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


ADOPTED By THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
Literature ogg og vis by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.8c., F.C.P. Bk.L., 1s.; Bk. II, 
; Bk. IIL, 1s. 6d.; Bk. 1 . 


ADOPTED BY THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Blackwocods’ ps Civil Service Copy Books. By JOHN T. PEARCE, B.A., Leith Academy. 
By JOHN T. PEARCE, B.A. >. ee No.2. 2d. each. 


Cesar.— 


1s, 6d. 


Is. 64. 

ls. 6d. 
ls. 64. 
ls. 6d 


2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


meas “y° 4 


In 8 


Books. ach. 
The oe Writing Books. 
The Teacher’s Guide to Writing. By JOHN T. PEARCE, B.A. 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Stiff pa 


r covers: 
Richard II. | Ready}. 
[In the Press). 


BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. The Merchant of Venice | Ready). The Tempest | Ready}. 
As You Like It {Ready}. Juiius Ceasar {Ready}. Henry Y. | Ready). Macbeth 

*.* Others in preparation. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


History of English Literature. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 3s. 
Outlines of English Literature. By the same Author. 1s. 6d. 
oom Verse tor Junior Classes. By the same Author. Part I., Chaucer to Coleridge. 
entury Poets. 1s. 6d. net each. 
English Suess for Junior and Senior Classes. 
, 19th Century Writers. 2s. 6d. each. 
By the same Author. 2s. 6d. 
By ELIZABETH LEE. 
College Edition, 7s. 6d. ; 


Part II., 19th 


By the same Author. Part I., Malory to Johnson. 


English A 
The George Eliot Reader. 
Stormonth’s Dictionary. 
100 Stories for Composition. In Alternative Versions. 
Elementary —a ye Composition. 1s. 

Things of gy - Fe A Popular Science Reader. Illustrated. 2s. 
The School An thology of English Verse. By J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 2s. 

By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 2s. can 
By K. P. WILSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. * Key, 5s. net. 
W. LOBBAN, M.A. 2s. 
First Latin Sentences and Prose. By K. P. WILSON, M.A. 2s, 64. 
Tales of Ancient Thessaly. By J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A. ls. 
Higher Greek Unseens. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. oe Gd. 
Higher Greek Prose. By H. W: AUDEN, M.A. 2s. 6d. *,* Key, 5s. net. 
Greek Prose Phrase Boek. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. _ Interleaved. 
Greek Test Papers. Ky JAMES MOIR, Litt.D., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 
Lower Greek Prose. By K. P. WILSON, M.A. 2s.6d. *,* Key, 5s. net. 
Greek Accidence. By T.C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. l1s. 
Lower Greek Unseens. By W. LOBBAN. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Bistgetens Reader of Early French. By Prof. H. A. STRONG, and L. D. BARNETT, M.A., Litt.D. 3s. 
All French Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective Verbs). By A.J. WYATT. 1s. 
French Test Papers. For Civil Service and University Students. By EMILE B. Le FRANCOIS. 2s. 
The Tutorial Handbook of French Ne a By ALFRED MERCIER, L. és L. 6d. 
The Children’s Guide to the French Language. By ANNIE G. FERRIER. 1s. 
Progressive German Composition. First Introduction to German Philology. By LOUIS LUBOVIUS, 

3s.6d. Also in two parts: Composition 2s. 6d.; Philology 1s. 6d. *,* Key to Composition, 5s, net. 
Lower Grade German. By the same Author. 2s. 6d. 
A Compendious German Reader. By G. B. BEAK, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
A History of German Literature. By J. G. ROBERTSON, Pb.D. 
A Spanish Grammar. By W. A. KESSEN. 3s. 6d. 


With Introduction and Portrait. 2s. 
School Edition, 1s 


1s. 3d 


[In the Press). 


Higher Latin Unseens. 
Higher Latin Prose. 
Lower Latin Prose. 
Lower Latin Unseens. By 


Key, 5s. net. 


[In the Press.) 


[Immediatcly.] 





With Answers, 3s. 6d. 
(By J. A. THIRD, M 


nge Str Street, Edinburgh ; 


Arithmetic. By A. V. LOTHIAN. M.A., B.Sc. 
Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and Circle. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45, Geor 


Anp 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LOND 


.A., D.Se., 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


a i a 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


Macbeth. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. VERITY, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 

Guardian :—*"* Undoubtedly the best school edition extant of this particular 
play, and possibly the best that has ever been produced of any play of Shake- 
speare’s. We wiil, moreover, go further, and add that it is a mine of wealth for 
all students of Shakespeare, whatever may be their object in studying him.” 


Subject for Cambridge Local Examinations, December, 1502, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. By the same Editor. Sixth Edition. 
with Additions and Corrections. 1s. 64. 


Guardian :—“ Will probably become the standard school edition of this play.” 


Subjects for Oxford and Cambridge Certificate Examinations, 1902. 
King Henry the Fifth. By the same Editor. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Guardian :—“ The school edition of the play." 
King Lear. By the same Editor. Third Edition. 1s. 6d, 
Academy :—“ A model edition."’ 
Bookman :—“ Mr. Verity is an ideal editor for schools.” 


Subject for Oxford Local and College of Preceptors' Examinations, 1902. 
owns ¢ Ceasar. By the sama Editor. Sixth Edition, with further additions- 
ques :—“It is as good, and deserves as much praise, as its predecessors. 


In both Notes and Introduction Mr. Verity displays sound scholarship and 
learning.” 





CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha~A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
Psalms. Books IV. and VY. xc.-cl. Edited by A, F. KIRKPATRICK, 
D.D. 2s. net. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
Book I. Psalms i.-xli. 2s. net, Books II., III. Psalms lii.-lxxxix. 


2s. net. 
The PSALMS, complete in One Volume, on thin paper, crown 8vo, 6s. net, 





A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman Pericd. By 
R. I. OTTLEY, M.A., Rector of Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts, sometime 
Student of Christ Church and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 
&vo, with Seven Maps, 5s. 

Journal of Education: —*‘ It makes an immense advance in the popular treat- 
ment of the Bible history; and teachers and students alike will find it a most 
valuable aid.” 

The Prayer-Book Explained. 
M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 

PART I. The Daily Offices and the Litany. 


By the Rev. PERCIVAL JACKSON, 


Extra Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[Now Ready. 
Church Times: “We do not know of a more thoughtful and learned aid to the 
intelligent use of each detail in matins and evensong and in the Litany than the 
author has so adroitly and pleasantly managed to compress within so handy 
a form and in so popular a manner. For Clergy and laity alike it will serve 
as a really fresh and illuminating companion to the daily offices.” 
School World :—“ As an explanation of the matter of the English liturgy 
nothing so good has been published for a long time.” 
Pawt I. The Holy Communion and the Occasional Offices. 
[In preparation. 
The Church Catechism Explained. By the Rev. A. W. ROBINSON, 
B.D., Jesus College, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Wakefield. 2s. 


The Elements of English Grammar. By A. 8S. WEST, M.A., Trinit- 
College, Cambridge. New and Enlarged Edition. Forty-sixth to Fiftyy 
fifth Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


An os Grammar for “eee By A. 8. WEST, M.A. Fifty- 
fifth to Seventy-fifth Thousand. 


A Key to the Questions contained in West's Elements of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, AND ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BE- 
GINNERS. By A. 8S. WEST, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


School World.—“* This Key will supply a real want to the majority of 
teachers It is well arranged, and the answers are carefully drawn up.’ 


A Short History of the Expansion of the British Empire. 
By W. H. WOODWARD, Christ Church, Oxford, Principal of University 
(Day) Training College, Liverpool; and Professor of Education in Victoria 
University. With seven maps. Cloth 4s.; cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


An ew Bf of the British Empire from 1500 to 1870. 
. oa WOODWARD. Based on the above. With Maps and Tables. 
“4 4 


Guardian :—“ The book is concise, correct, and well-balanced, and gives in 
moderate compass all the information that the ordinary schoolboy or training 
college student may be expected to assimilate and remember of the subject.” 





Books Suitable for Various Examinations, 1902. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 


AUTHOR WORK. EpIror, PRICE, 


s. 
Malot Remi et ses Amis M.deG Verrall - § 
* Mrs. Verrall’s notes are models of what wer ww notes should be 

ok may be with « onfidence 


Guardian 
The vocabulary is apparently complete, and the whole 
pronounced excellent of its kind 
relavigne Le Enfants d’Fdouard . .. TW. Eve 
De Vigny La Canne de Jone 


Erckmann Waterloo A. R. Rope 
Chatrian;) Y"'«"! : _— 
Le Misanthrope ° ° LE. G. W. Braunholtz.. 

Les Plaideurs 


Abridged Edition 
Iphigenie auf Tauris 


Moliere 
Racing 
” * 
Goethe ee ‘ Karl Breul . 
Hauff Das Wirthshaus im Spessart A. Schlottmann and 
J. W. Cartmell 
A. Schlottmann 
H. J. Wolstenhuline 


rm Die Karavane 
Lessing Minna von Barnhelm ‘ 
Riehl! Die Ganerben and Die Gerechtigkeit 
Gottes ee 
Wilhelm Tell . 
oe Abridged Edition 
oe Wallenstein Il, (Tod) ° ° ° - 
Sybel Prinz Eugen von Savoyen + E.C. Quiggin. 
Horace .. . . Odes, Book I... ee .- J, Gow ° 
Book II. 
Satires Book | ° . os os 
Guarvtan »—* Decidedly the best edition for schoo! purposes. 
Livy . Book II R, S, Conway 
Scao l orld -—* This edition must be used in all classes where Livy isto be begun or 
ontinued 


Schiller 


” 


” 
Karl Breul 


Homer liad. Books IX. and X. .. ee «. J. C. Lawson 
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Ways of Seeing Things. 


A DISTINGUISHED living writer once confessed that the most 
lasting pleasure of his days had been observation of the 
minor spectacles of life. This is one of the pleasures that 
demand no effort on the part of the observer. A quiet 
frame of mind is all that is necessary, and the spectacles 
must not be indicated by a companion or a guide. The 
things seen that touch the emotions and illumine the 
moment must come unsought. They respond to some call 
in the nature of the individual, and he, if he be wise, will 
absorb in silence. Rarely does it happen that your com- 
panion is conjured by the sight that attracts you. With 
the impressions that touch the intellect and buzz within 
the crannies of the mind it is different. They can be 
confided with advantage. 

We are so made that it is often the slighter incidents, 
the minor spectacles of a journey, that shine out in the 
memory afterwards. Some association in the past life of 
the individual will give startling importance to the unim- 
portant. One of the guides in the Vatican picture gallery 
has for years ended his appreciation of Raphael’s “ Trans- 
figuration” with this remark, addressed collectively to 
his flock : “ You won’t see a finer picture, go where you 
will. That alone is worth the journey from London.” The 
flock stare, hang their heads, and in the next room have 
quite forgotten him. Raphael was a painter, not a week 
at the seaside. One to whom this oracular remark was 
addressed is conscious that, try as he will, the Raphael is 
quite overshadowed in his memory by an unimportant 
“Incredulity of Saint Thomas,” by Guercino, hanging 
hard by. Why? Because it ran dovetailing into his mood 
of the moment, and because of that picture at Fano, never 
seen, and now no longer at Fano, from which Browning 
made a noem: 


I took one thought his picture struck from me, 
And spread it out, translating it to song. 


Our pasts sport with our presents. To that Guercino- 
haunted wight one tiny bust of some forgotten Roman, 
standing solitary in an uricatalogued corner of the Pala- 
_tine, is more vivid than the ruins of all the palaces of the 
Ceesars that encompass it. Why! Because the grave brow 
and the resolute line of the jaw flushed it with life, gave 
it reality, recalled some impression, touched some chord in 
the beholder’s memory. When he paused before it the guide 
hurried him on with the impatient remark, “ Yes! yes ! 
But there are plenty of those.” How was the guide to 
know that it was just that insignificant item of all the 
wonders on the Palatine that that particular traveller 
would remember best? The individual alone knows, when 
he meets them, which are the things, animate or inani- 
mate, waiting for him in the world. 

It is impossible to forecast the moments when the sensi- 
tised plates of our natures will receive their worthy or 
unworthy, but indelible, impressions. You may travel for 
a month through Italy, peering here, dreaming there, and 
yet the dominant impression of the country, the picture 
that floats before your mind when the word Italy is men- 
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tioned, may be such a scene as this that appeared to the 
present writer with all the unpremeditation of a dream. 
It was late in the afternoon. The train stopped at a 
wayside station. He looked up. Above was the chain 
of the Apennines, snow-capped, just lowly enough to be 
companionable. To the slopes clung a white village, and 
in the quiet station stood a group of shepherds with 
rugged, weather-beaten faces and large cloaks with capes 
falling from their shoulders. Overhead the blue Italian 
sky, and on everything—on the snow, on the faces of the 
shepherds, on the: village clinging to the slope, on the white 
west wall of the station building fell the soft, shimmering 
winter sun. To the beholder that picture—unrehearsed, 
unexpected—is Italy, and will remain Italy. To him the 
picture that visualises at the thought of the great word 
Rome is not the Rome of the Forum, or of the Colosseum, 
or of the first ,ascension of the steps of St. Peter’s, but 
the lane they call Corso D'Italia, that skirts the walls, 
and breaks for a space at the yawning Porta del Popolo. 
The venerable wall, towering, sun-flecked, splashed with 
moss, untouched, aged guardian of the City, winding 
solemnly above that skirting lane, is Rome. To stand at 
the Porta del Popolo is to thrill with expectation. Without 
—well, it is not Rome. Just within is the great Piazza ; 
across it, yonder, three straight roads drive into the City, 
with sentinel churches at their beginnings, and one will 
lead you to those historic steps which the house Keats 
died in overlooks, and where the eye holds the memory 
of the masses of flowers that glow above the fountain. 
The old wall, the invitation to Rome from the Porta del 
Popolo, the coloured, scented mass of flowers on the Scala 
di Spagna—those remain. 

One more emotional impression—Pisa! The present 
writer has never trodden the streets of Pisa. He has 
passed it in the train—that is all. But the moment and 
the mood were propitious, and so Pisa remains one of the 
unforgettable sights of Italy. Night had fallen when the 
train passed Pisa, and it was likely that he would stare 
into the darkness and see nothing there. But at the 
moment of passing the full moon broke forth from the 
clouds, and out flashed Cathedral, Baptistery, Tower 
pale ghosts, dream buildings, but more real to the imagi- 
nation at this moment than if he had walked the streets 
of Pisa for a week of Sundays. 

These are emotional impressions, garnered without 
effort, memorable to the individual, ,stored in his foolish 
pantechnicon, his own bits of furniture, and therefore 
cherished. But the impressions that touch the intellect, 
that reveal themselves only in proportion to what we 
give, must be won by effort. Things are dull because 
we bring dulness to them, or because we are too 
lazy to spur the mind into action. We _ saunter 
through picture-galleries or museums waiting to be inte- 
rested, willing to take, unwilling to give, like Ruskin’s 
“two nice-looking Englishmen”: “As I was at work in 
the chapel [Santa Croce, in Florence] this morning, Sun- 
day, 6th September, 1874, two nice-looking Englishmen, 
under guard of their valet de place, passed the chapel 
without so much as looking in.” 

Ruskin! It is late in the day to write in his praise, 
but since every year bears its streams to Italy for the first 
time, it may not be out of place to offer one more tribute 
to that incomparable sightseer. To him the emotional 
impression came in its own time, and in its own time to 
that unflagging brain came the intellectual impression. 
Follow him, and you learn once and for all how the mind 
should grope its way through the world’s treasure-houses. 
And since his books are many, and large, and not too 
easy of access, and since a generation has risen up who 
know not Ruskin, we will refer here only to two small 
volumes costing a shilling or so apiece. The first is called 
Pen Pictures From Ruskin, a pocket book of selections, 
just published. Read the autobiographical sections, with 
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their dainty humour and delicate character-drawing, and, 
say, the pages called “Two American Girls” and 
“Northern Italians,” both from Fors Clavigera. There is 
when 


emotional observation of the finest quality, 

the mind moves without effort, hovering between 
play and work. But for a text-book, a rare text- 
book, to the art of sight-seeing, you must study 


Mornings In Florence. No one should visit Florence for 
the first time without knowing that little book by heart. 
It teaches the first law of sight-seeing—to look at one 
thing at a time, and to look at that as if there were 
nothing else in the world. The “two nice-looking English- 
men” will do a picture-gallery and two churches before 
luncheon. Ruskin’s day’s work was one or two pictures. 

Let us briefly consider his method. Ghirlandajo and 
Giotto are little more than names to the average nice- 
looking Englishman or Englishwoman. And the church 
of Santa Maria Novella at Florence is but one church 
among many. But read the chapter called “The Golden 
Gate,” in Mornings In Florence, do as Ruskin bids, and 
Ghirlandajo and Giotto are no longer mere names difficult 
to spell, not easy to pronounce, but men, types—one, Ghir- 
landajo the producer of the “best plated goods,” very 
suitable for the market ; the other, Giotto the artist, who, 
loving a thing, gazed at it with clear, modest eyes, and 
painted it just as he saw it, with no other thought but 
dutifully and modestly to express himself. You will have 
no difficulty in finding these frescoes. Ruskin’s instruc- 
tions are explicit. All else in the church must be 
shunned. You must go to Santa Maria Novella early in 
the morning, walk straight up the church into the apse 
of it, lift the curtain, “and go in behind the grand marble 
altar, giving anybody who follews you anything they want 
to hold their tongues or go away.” There before you are the 
frescoes of Ghirlandajo. Having liked or disliked them, 
you descend into the green cloister, where you will see 
two small frescoes, in odd-shaped bits of wall—Giotto’s. 
He “came from the field, and saw with his simple eyes 
a lowlier worth. And he painted—the Madouna, and St. 
Joseph, and the Christ—yes, by all means, if you choose 
to call them so, but essentially—Mamma, Papa, and the 
Baby. And all Italy threw up its cap.” Spend a day with 
Giotto and Ghirlandajo, with Ruskin as guide, and you 
have graduated as a sight-seer; or, at any rate, the 
method and the way are plain. 

It is not necessary to agree with Ruskin. It is the 
example of his tremendous industry and sincerity, his 
working of every faculty to the utmost, his contempt for 
self-indulgence and indifference, that counts. Many prefer 
Ghirlandajo’s frescoes to Giotto’s, many stand bewildered 
and protesting when bidden to see beauty in the recum- 
bent figure of the old man in his citizen’s cap, lying 
patiently on the floor of Santa Croce. Yet how necessary 
to-day is the teaching in the following passage, when 
Florence is dotted with so-called studios, with dozens of so- 
called sculptors, busy producing cartloads of modern 
ftalian sculpture. 


If you can see that the lines of that cap are both right, 
and lovely; that the choice of the folds is exquisite in its 
ornamental relations of line; and that the softness and 
ease of them is complete—though only sketched with a 
few dark touches—then you can understand Giotto’s 
drawing, and Botticelli’s ;—Donatello’s carving and Luca’s. 
But if you see nothing in this sculpture, you will see 

_ nothing in theirs, of theirs. Where they choose to 
imitate flesh, or silk, or to play any vulgar modern trick 
with marble—(and they often do)—whatever, in a word, 
is French, or American, or Cockney, in their work, you 
can see; but what is Florentine, and for ever great— 
unless you can see also the beauty of this old man in his 
citizen's cap—you will see never. 


One thing is certain—that Ruskin, of all Englishmen, 
stands as the supreme example of the seeing mind. He 
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showed the world how to look at things; how the best can 
only be won by giving our best. And that remark of a 
nice-looking Englishwoman in Florence, who said; after 
perusing Mornings In Florence: “ No, I don’t want to 
read Ruskin any more; he always likes the things that 
other people don’t like,” was really a compliment. 





Things Seen. 


Vesuvius. 


As I began to climb the wind changed, and the cloud of 
sulphurous smoke that for days had stretched over the 
bay, hiding Sorrento and blurring Capri’s soft outline, 
met me. ‘lhe guide bowed his head, dug his feet into the 
lava dust, and moved slowly up the zigzag ascent. Below, 
down to the fringe of houses that dotted the sunny Nea- 
politan plain, in great desolate tracts, lay the boulders of 
lava, contorted into myriad shapes: here it was all fine 
dust. On the other side of the mountain Pompeii lay 
open to the heavens; all about the plain were scattered 
the daring villages, and far away by the verge of the sea, 
still hidden in the earth, was Herculaneum. There was 
no life on that bare, black, birdless cone, and as we 
climbed an icy wind began to blow, and the lava dust 
stung the face like hail. The crust was warm to the feet. 
I dipped my hand into an aperture the size of a rabbit- 
hole, and withdrew it hot and wet. On every side the 
smoke eddied up from tiny craters; but all these things 
were details in face of that everlasting vomit of black 
smoke from the crater. The wind raged above us as we 
drew near the crater, the lava dust spat more viciously, 
the sulphurous smoke hid the world from our view. It 
was as if the lieutenants of that angry Monarch strove to 
prevent mortals from gazing too closely at her infernal 
orgies. On hands and knees we grabbed our way up the 
cone, coughing, blinded by the smoke, buffeted by the icy 
wind. We reached the verge of the crater and threw 
ourselves ou our faces. I peered for one moment into that 
cauldron of fire and smoke. The guide clutched my arm 
and motioned me to follow him round the edge of the 
crater. I crawled after him, crying “ Enough!” But he 
did not hear. He could not have heard a foghorn in the 
roar of that wind. “Enough!” I bawled, trying to grab 
him. “ E-nough!” I roared, clutching at his leg. He 
shtugged his shoulders, and, taking my arm, we plunged 
down through the lava. A few paces below he stopped. I 
bent towards him, and through the screams of the wind 
heard him say, “Give me a leetle present to buy mac- 
caroni. 


“ 


Fog. 


Ir was one of those fogs which grow upward rather than 
stoop from above, so dense that a man might hardly 
see his feet. From the Serpentine to the Albert Memorial 
I had wandered deviously, my true aim being Hyde Park 
Corner. Suddenly a figure confronted me—“ Where am 
1?” 

Say rather “ We!” [ jested, dolefully enough. 

Then the other loomed up at our very faces-—“ This is 
the Albert Memorial.” 

He had come upon us so suddenly that we started, but. 
there was hope in the confidence of his tone. 

“Perhaps you can start me to Marble Arch?” queried. 
my first companion. 

An arm shot out. “Ten yards and you come to the 
grass ; keep the little rail along the edge right away. And 
you, sir?” 

He had turned to me with an air of ownership, and like 
a schoolboy I answered, “ Victoria.” ; 
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“Going that way myself, sir. Happy if you like to 
come.” He led straight off, quickly and with no trace of 
hesitation, taking, as I could judge, a straighter line than 
I should have known in broad daylight. The fog was too 
acrid for talk, but under occasional spaces of half-light 
before shop fronts or the electric standards I marked his 
scanty coat. Something almost like a glare broke upon 
us, and he halted. 

“ Grosvenor Hotel, sir; round there to the station yard.” 
I held out my hand furtively, but he took no note of the 
offer. “May I give you this?” I suggested. “Thank you 
indeed, sir””—he put out his hand in a curiously tentative 
fashion. Something in the action struck me, and as I put 
a shilling into the wandering palm I asked: 

“Tell me, if you don’t mind, how you found your way 
at such a pace?” ; 

“Well, you see, sir, it’s no difference to me except the 
streets is emptier in a fog perhaps. I’m stone blind.” 


Shakespeare as Prose-writer. 


Ir might almost be erected into a rule that a great poet 
is, if he pleases, also a master of prose. Has any great: 
poet essayed prose unsuccessfully? Pope, perhaps, in his 
letters. But the reason is obvious. The most artificial 
(in no bad sense) of poets, the sword, the wig, and 
*broidered coat, showing with dexterous elegance through- 
out his verse, he was ill-advised enough to make his bow 
before posterity in the one form of prose which imperiously 
demands nature. Horry Walpole was artificial, and Byron 
was no child of nature, though simplicity compared with 
Walpole. © But the artifice (after its differing kind and 
proportion) was in the marrow of both men. The letters 
would not have been themselves without it. Pope, on the 
contrary, deliberately “ wrote up” and falsified his letters 
to make them “ worthy of posterity "—which resented the 
cheat by refusing to look at them. And he never wrote, 
to begin with, without an eye on the best models and 
what his correspondents would think of him. In a more 
artificial mode of prose he might have been brilliant. 
Shelley, toa, was a more than doubtful success in prose— 
for a quite opposite reason. Frankly natural, his nature 
was at its worst in prose. Even inverse he sinned by 
copiousness. Freed from the restraining banks of rhyme 
and measure, he “slopped over” with ultra-feminine 
fluency of language and sentiment; a fatal redundancy 
mars all his prose. But even Keats, with all his femininity 
of luxurious emotion, “scores” in his letters. There are 
few poets, perhaps, from whom we should not wish to have 
prose. Tennyson in modern times is the great example of 
a poet who never spoke without his singing-robes. But 
we feel an -instinctive conviction that Tennyson’s prose 
would have been worth having; that it would have been 
terse, strong, and picturesque—in another fashion from the 
pictorial English of the Anglo-Saxon revivalists. Indeed, 
there is manifest reason why a poet should havecommand 
over “that other harmony of prose,” as a great master of 
both has called it. The-higher includes the lower, the 
more the less.. He who has subdued to his hand all the 
resources of language under the exaltedly difficult and 
specialised conditions of metre should be easy lord of 
them in the unhindered forms of prose. Perhaps it is lack 
of inclination rather than of ability which indisposes a poet 
for the effort. Perhaps, also, the metrical restraints are to 
him veritable aids and pinions, the lack of which is severely 
felt in prose. Perhaps he suffers, like Claudio, “from too 
much liberty.” : 

As regards the stern aloofness from prose, if one had to 
seek.a parallel with Tennyson in the past probably most 
people would say his greatest exemplar was Shakespeare. 
In a sense it is true; and what would one not give that it 
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were otherwise! “The Letters of William Shakespeare ”"— 
what might not the man deserve of us who should discover 
those? Ten thousand Bacons with ten thousand ciphers 
would give us never a thrill like to that! We would not 
ask for “ Shakespeare’s Love-Letters.” But Shakespeare's 
correspondence with jis private friends—a letter from the 
pleasant Will to truculent old Ben appointing a meeting at 
the Mermaid! What are the treasures of our archives, the 
epistles of kings, and the musty solemnities of ambassa- 
dors, to these treasures which no archives have preserved ? 
Why has the relaxing hand of Time yielded to us letters 
of Elizabethan maids-of-honour and gossipping hangers-on 
of courts, but never retained one letter of the age’s true 
king? Time is a courtier, and looks on things with the per- 
spective of solemn-nodding Burleigh. 

Yet though Shakespeare bequeathed us neither letters 
nor essays, not so much as a pamphlet, he has not left us 
without means of estimating what his touch would have 
been in prose. There is, of course, the plentiful prose- 
dialogue scattered througli his plays. But this can 
only indirectly give us any notion of what might have 
been his power as a_ prose-writer. Dramatic and 
impersonal, it is directed to reproducing the con- 
versational style of his period, as developed among 
the picturesque and varying classes of Elizabethan 
men and women. It is one thing with Rosalind, 
another with Orlando, another with Beatrice, another 
with Mistress Ford or Master Page, and yet another with 
his fools or clowns. Thersites differs frevi Apemantus, 
plain-spoken old Lafeu from plain-spoken Kent. At the 
most we might conjecture hence how Shakespeare talked. 
And if there be anywhere a suggestion of Shakespeare’s 
talk, we would look for it not so much in the overpowering 
richness of Falstaff, as in the light, urbane, good-humoured 
pleasantry of Prince Hal. Prince Hal is evidently a model 
of the cultivated, quick-witted, intelligent gentleman un- 
bending himself in boon society. In his light dexterity, 
his high-spirited facility, one seems to discern a reminder 
of the nimble-witted Shakespeare, as Fuller portrays him 
in the encounters at the Mermaid. No less do the vein of 
intermittent seriousness running through his talk, the 
touches of slightly scornful melancholy, conform to one’s 
idea of what Shakespeare may have been in society. One 
can imagine him, in some fit of disgust with his com- 
panions such as prompted the sonnets complaining of his 
trade, uttering the contemptuous retort of Prince Hal to 
Poins: “ It would be every man’s thought, and thou art a 
blessed fellow to think as every man thinks ; never a man’s 
thought in the world keeps the roadway better than 
thine.” 

But this is to consider too curiously. Let us rather take 
the passages which have a more than conversational struc- 
ture. The most famous is the speech of Brutus to the 
Romans : 

If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Cesar, to him I say that Brutus’ love to Cesar was no 
less than his. If, then, that friend demand why Brutus 
rose against Cesar, this is my answer, not that I loved 
Cesar less, but that ILloved Rome more. Had you rather 
Cesar were living, and die all slaves; than that Cesar 
were dead, to live all free men? As Cesar loved me, I 
weep for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as 
he was valiant, 1 honour him ; but, 2s he was ambitious, 
I slew him. There is tears, for his love; joy, for his 
fortune ; honour, for his valour ; and death, for his ambi- 
tion. Who is here so base that would be a bondsman? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here 
so rude that would not be a Roman? If any, speak : 
for him have I offended. Who is here so vile thet will 
not love his country? If any, speak; for him have I 
offended. I pause for a reply. 

This noble speech would alone prove that Shakespeare 
had a master’s touch in prose. The balance, the antithesis, 
the terseness, the grave simplicity of diction, make it a 
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model in its kind. Yet one can hardly say that this is the 
fashion in which Shakespeare would have written prose, 
had he used that vehicle apart from the drama. It was 
written in this manner for a special purpose—to imitate 
the laconic style which Plutarch records that Brutus 
affected. Its laconisms, therefore, exhibit no teudency of 
the poet's own. To find a passage which we do believe 
to show his native style we must again go to Prince Hal, 
in his after-character of Henry V. The whole of the King’s 
encounter with the soldiers, who lay on his shoulders the 
private consequences of war, affords admirable specimens 
of prose. But in particular we quote as much as space will 
allow of his chief defensive utterance : 

There is no king, be his cause never so spotless, if it 
come to the arbitrament of swords, can try it out with 
all unspotted soldiers. Some, peradventure, have on 
them the guilt of premeditated and contrived murder ; 
some, of beguiling virgins with the broken seals of per- 
jury ; some, making the wars their bulwark, that have 
before gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage and 
robbery. Now, if these men heve defeated the law, and 
outrun native punishment, though they can outstrip men, 
they have no wings to fly from God: war is His beadle, 
war is His vengeance; so that here men are punished, 
for betore breach of the King’s laws, in now the King’s 
quarrel: where they feared ‘the death, they have borne 
lfe away; and where they would be safe, they perish. 
Then if they die unprovided, no more is the King guilty 
of their damnation, than he was before guilty of those 
impieties for the which they are now visited. Every 
subject’s duty is the King’s, but every subject’s soul is 
his own. Therefore should every soldier in the wars do 
as every sick man in h’s bed, wash every mote out of his 
constience ; and dying so, death is to him advantage: 
or not dying, the time was blessedly lost, wherein such 
preparation was gained: and in him that escapes, it were 
not sin to think, that making God so free an offer, He 
let him outlive that day to see His greatness, and to 
teach others how they should prepare. 


The whole is on a like level, and it is obvious that 
Shakespeare's interest in his theme has caused him for the 
moment to forsake dramatic propriety by adopting a struc- 
ture much more complete and formal than a man would 
use in unpremeditated talk. It is Shakespeare defending 
a thesis with the pen, rather than Henry with the tongue. 
And you have, in consequence, a fine passage of prose, quite 
original in movement and style, unlike other prose of the 
period, and characteristic (we venture to think) of Shake- 
speare himself. You would know that style again. Close- 
knit, pregnant, with a dexterous use of balance and anti- 
thesis, it is yet excellently direct, fluent, and various, the 
rhetorical arts carefully restrained, and all insistence on 
them avoided. Despite its closeness, it is not too close; 
there is space for free motion: and it has a masculine ring, 
a cut-and-thrust fashion, which removes it far alike from 
pedantry on the one hand and poetised prose on the other. 
Such, or something after this manner, would (we think) 
have been Shakespeare’s native style in prose: not the 
ultra-formal style he put (for a reason) into the mouth of 
Brutus. We have chosen it, in preference to other passages 
which might have been cited bearing a similar stamp, 
because it is the longest and most fully-developed passage 
in which dramatic necessity suffered the poet to indulge 
(except that speech of Brutus which, we have shown, 
cannot be taken as typically Shakespearean). 

With the Baconian dispute recently revived, it is inte- 
resting to ask how such passages compare with the known 
prose of Bacon. The speech of Brutus might possibly be 
Bacon's, who loved the sententious. But surely not a 
typical passage such as we have quoted. Take an average 
extract from Bacon's Essays : 

It is worth observing that there is no passion in the 


mind of man so weak, but it mates and masters the fear 
of death ; and, therefore, death is no such terrible enemy 
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when a man hath so many attendants about him that can 
win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs over death ; 
Love delights in it ; Honour aspireth to it ; Grief flieth 
to it; nay, we read, after Otho, the emperor, had slain 
h'mself, Pity (which is the tenderest of affections) pro- 
voked many to die, out of mere compassion to their 
Sovereign, and as the truest sort of followers. 


Grave, cold, slow, affecting an aphoristic brevity, and 
erring (when it does err) on the side of pedantry, could 
this style take on the virile energy and freedom of move- 
ment, the equipoise of concision and fluency, which we 
discern in Henry’s speech, as in all Shakespeare’s charac- 
teristic passages? We cannot think it. And that other 
style of Bacon’s, exemplified in the Reign of Henry VII., 
expanded, formal, in the slow-moving and rather cumber- 
some periods which he deems appropriate to historic dig- 
nity, is yet more distant from Shakespeare. The more 
one studies Shakespeare, the more clearly one perceives 
in him a latent but quite individual prose-style, which, 
had he worked it out, would have been a treasurable addi- 
tion to the great lineage of English prose. 


Sorts and Sorts. 


Tue Aberdeen Public Library has just issued an interest- 
ing list, showing the individual reading of persons of 
different occupations, as shown by the library’s own deal- 
ings with its borrowers. Here are some selections from 
this list : 


A MANUFACTURER. 
Book-keeping by Single Entry. W. Inglis. 
Jane. (In French.) Alexandre Dumas. 
Phystognomy Illustrated. Jos. Simms. i 
Aristotle. By Grote. Edited by Bain and Robertson. 
Gas and Gas Lighting. R. H. Patterson. 
The Angler Naturalist. H.-C. Pennell. 
Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration. C. W. 


Merrifield. 
Book-keeping Simplified. F.T. Mitchel!. 
A Youne Lapy. (No occupation stated.) 
This Body of Death. Adeline Sergeant. 
Understudies. Mary E. Wilkins. 
Lysbeth. H. Rider Haggard. 
Poison Romance and Poison Mysteries. 
Thompson. 
Of Royal Blood. W. Le Queux. 
The Hidden Model. Frances Harrod. 
Observations of a Ranchwoman. E. M. Nicholl. 
The Sin of Jasper Standish. *“ Rita.” 


A SHOEMAKER. 
Phonetic Journal, 


C. J. 8. 


(Annual volume.) 
” ” 


” ” 


Robi nson Crusoe. (In Pitman’s shorthand.) 


Tales, ete. ” 
Phonographic Dictionary. _,, 
Tales, etc. ” 
A Sronecutrer, (Apprentice. Aged 20.) 
Nests and Eggs of British Birds. C. Dixon. 


Bird Keeping. C. ¥. Dyson. 

Introduction to Study of Fungi. 

Fo'e’s'le Yarns. T. E. Brown. 

Ballads. W.M. Thackeray. 

Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. 
Wilkinson. 

Monte Christc. Alexandre Dumas. 

Speeches on the Irish Question. W. E. Gladstone. 


A Draper. 


Memoirs of Louis XIV. Saint Simon. 

The Transvaal from Within. J.P. Fitzpatrick. 
The Three Musketeers. Alexandre Dumas. 
Angling : a Practical Guide, J, T. Burgess. 


M. C. Cooke. 


J. G. 
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Fly-fishing. Sir E. Grey. 

The Book of the Dry Fly. G. A. B. Dewar. 
British Angling Flies. ‘Theakston and Walbran. 
Sport in War. R. 8. S. Baden-Powell. 


A Law CLERK. 


A Matter of Skill. B. Whitby. 

Zingra. A.M. Maillard. 

The Last Days of Our Lord’s Passion. W. Hanna. 

The Forty Days After Our Lord’s Resurrection. 
W. Hanna. 

History of the Origins of Christianity. E. Renan. 
Vol. I 


A Wasted Crime. D. Christie Murray. 
The Day of Reckoning. F. Du Boisgobey. 
A Detective’s Triumphs. J. E. Muddock. 


A FIsH-cURER. 
The Secession in the North. J. A. Findlay. 
Miss Bretherton. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
The Songs of Ireland, J. L. Molloy. 
Milly Darrell. Miss Braddon. 
Apples of Eden. *“ Estelle.” 
Dances and Marches. Schubert. 
Hard Times. Charles Dickens. 
Manual of Musical History. J. E. Matthews. 


A Bank CLERK. 
The Cambridge Bible: Daniel. 
Life and Times of Savonarola. P. Villari. 
The Gospel According to St. Mark. H. B. Swete. 
Origins of European Peoples: The Mediterranean 


Trof. Driver. 


Race. G. Sergi. 
The Story of Rome. N. Young. 
St. Kilda. Norman Heathcote. 


Among the Himalayas. L. A. Waddell. 


A CLERGYMAN. 


Essays and Addresses. Dr. Dale. 

A Preacher's Life. Dr. Joseph Parker. 

The Struggle for Success. A. Stodart Walker. 

— from my Log-books. Autobiography of Admiral 

ay. 

Social Life in Scotland in the 
H.G. Graham. Vol. I. 

A Treasury of Irish Poetry. 
and T. W. Rolleston. 


18th Century. 


Stopford A. Brooke 


The Church and New Centuiy Problems. Bishop 
Westcott and others. 
Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. G. Iles. 


A Crvm Enorverr. 
Gerald Fitzgerald. Charles Lever. 
Philip Bennion’s Death. R. Marsh. 
The Shrouded Face. Owen Khoscomy]. 
The Londoners. Robert Hichens. . 
The Fourth Generation. Sir W. Besant. 
A Drama in Dutch. L. Zangwill. 
Life is Life. “ Zack.” 
On Trial. és 


On the whole, we must refrain from inference; we must: 
eschew generalisation. The Manufacturer’s selection 
strikes us as rather inspired. But, why Jane? Will Mr. 
E. A. Bennett, or some other authority, inquire 
into the popularity of Jane in this connection, 
and report to us the result. The Young Lady 
of unstated occupation has an eye for titles. We 
suspect—we do not know, but we suspect—that the 
Shoemaker takes an interest in shorthand. We rather 
like our Draper; a man who knows his mind. Now, the 
Law Clerk. The Fish-curer has not yet dried 
the cockles of his heart : a melodious and susceptible man 
in private, we should say. A Stone-cutter who delights 
in Fo’e’sle Yarns cannot be stony-hearted; eggs, too, and 
birds and ballads and fungi—these are his antidotal soft- 
nesses ; the Irish Question is stone-cutting for his mind. 
The Bank Clerk is beyond criticism; the Clergyman 
might exchange books with him, and preach no worse. 
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But, on the whole, the Civil Engineer is most convincing ; 
he manifestly reads novels (as we, alas! do not) for recrea- 
tion, and gets the junior assistant librarian to choose them 
for him blindfold. 


Correspondence. 


‘‘ Prosperous ” British India. 


Sir,—Such a controversy as is involved in your re- 
viewer's rejoinder would not be endured by you, nor would 
it do good. But, Sir, ought I not to be protected from 
this sort of thing? Your reviewer asserts I stated that 
“the recent famine cost nineteen millions of lives.” No- 
where have I said anything of the kind. The Lancet esti- 
mated loss from famine for the past ten years at nineteen 
millions, and I quoted the Lancet. 

Further, your reviewer dares to say the land assessment 
is from 8 to 10 per cent. of the gross produce, in face of 
the fact that on page 590 I quote a Government table 
which shows that the “share of the gross produce which 
the assessment, when made, was intended to convey so 
far as can be stated,” was in some instances one-fourth, in 
others one-sixth, in a few one-eighth, in two only one- 
twelfth.—Yours, &c., 

Ws. Diasy. 


27, Dorset Square, N.W. 


[Mr. Digby writes to correct a statement which I have 
inadvertently ascribed te him—namely, that “the recent 
famine cost nineteen millions of lives.” Considering the 
amount of misinformation he has to answer for, it would 
be wrong to saddle him with even one more blunder. And 
yet I have done him no serious injustice, for Mr. Digby 
has recklessly quoted a newspaper which said that that 
number had died from starvation during the last de- 
cennium of the nineteenth century. Mortality tigures can 
be derived only from official sources, and Mr. Digby 
khows, or ought to know, that these sources do not bear 
out such a monstrous. assertion. Nor does it tally wit: 

.his own grossly exaggerated table of mortality on pages 
129-30. Mr. Digby asks how I dare to say that the land 
assessment is from 8 to 10 per cent. of the gross produce 
in face of the figures he gives on page 590. I turn to the 
reference and find that his figures, even if accurate, are a 
quarter of a century old! Verily Mr. Digby wriggles like 
a Bengali, and he plunges deeper and deeper in the mire. 
A Calcutta paper just received says that Mr. Digby “ has 
gone out of his way to blacken the face of the Englishman 
in the East and to envelop the whole administrative 
record of British India in ‘a distorting atmospheric 
medium.” Again, “it is a book that will be quoted by 
people whose warped judgment, whose bias in argument 
and pestilent perversity for drawing wrong deductious 
are on all fours with the same qualities which are only too 
transparently manifest in the book itself."—Your Re- 
VIEWER. | 


[We have received a further long letter from Mr. Digby, 
but the correspondence must cease with the above. | 


“The Poetic Leg.” 


Str,—I was much interested in “W. W.’s” article in 
your last issue on “ The Poetic Leg,” more particularly as it 
came pat on the heels of my reading of the “ extension 
of the Johnsonian limb” in Boswell. The passage in 
question is as follows :—‘ Mr. Seward saw him presented 
to the Archbishop of York, and described his bow to an 
Archbishop as such a studied elaboration of homage, such 
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an extension of limb, such a flexion of body, as have 
seldom or ever been equalled.” The italics are Boswell’s.— 
Yours, &ce., 

GEORGE SMITH. 
10, Bayview Road, Aberdeen. 


Anecdote of Shakespeare. 


Sir,—In an old number of The Annual: Register, a.v. 
17/U, I came across the following (under the heading, 


” 


“ Anecdote of Shakespeare Never Printed in His Works ” : 


The following letter was written by G. Peel, a Fellow 
of Ch. Ch. Coilege, Oxford, and a Dramatic Poet, who 
belonged to the Club, to one Marle, an intimate of his :— 


“Friend Marle,— 

“I must desyre that my Syster hyr watche 
and-+the Cookerie book you promysed may be sente bye 
the man. I never longed for thy company more than last 
night: we were all very merrye at the Globe when Ned 
Alleyn did not scruple to affyme pleasauntely to thy 
friend Will that he had stolen his speeche about the 
qualityes of an Actor’s ex¢ellencye in Hamlet hys Trajedye 
from conversations manyfold whych had passed betweene 
them, and opinyons given by Alleyn touchinge the sub- 
jecte. Shakespeare did not take this talke in good forte ; 
but Johnson put an end to the strife with wittylye re- 
markinge ‘ This affair needeth no contentione ; you stole 
it from Ned no doubte’ ; do not marvel: ‘ Have you not 
seen’ him act tymes out of number?’ 

“ Believe me most syncerilie, 
“ Yours, 
“G. Perr.” 


I thought possibly that the letter might be of interest at 
this time of controversy as to the authorship of the plays. 
—Yours, &c., 
Epuunp H. Harpcast.e. 
Hales Place, Tenterden. 


Our Weekly ‘Competition. 


Result of No. 121 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best essay. 
not exceeding 250 words, on some personal whim, habit, or non- 
literary preference. We award it to Mrs. M. M. Bease, Rathalpin, 
St. Andrews, N.B., for the following : 


A DREAM HORSE 


While a train rushes through the country, and I sit idy by 
& window in it, staring drowsily at the fields as they tear past, 
half of me is always out there on a good horse, riding along 
beside us. It is like a dream-ri¢e, breathlessly swift and delicious, 
untiring to me or my steed, but I note keenly the character of 
eabh field, the nature of the ground we cover, and each hedge and 
ditch that we clear in the race. A too preposterous obstacle, 
or the interruption of an embankment, wi.l recall me to my other 
velf, half annoyed at my foolishness; but I soon re'apse into my 
gallop in any continuous stretch of country, and if the pace ‘s 
too great, it may be one field away. I never remember a time 
when I was without this sensation, and I do net think it ever 
had a conscious beginning, but now, looking out of a train, 
though busy with cther thoughts as well. or talking to fellow- 
passengers, I have to keep up my mad gakop with the wonderful 
— outside. It is a rather enchanting whimsy, beguiling a 
ong journey beyond belief, and I often wonder if many people 
share it with me, flanking all the railway lines with herds of 
scampering dream-horses. 





Other essays are as follows :— 


THE SAFE. 


Mr. H-——— is a sueceasful business man; of middle age, ‘cute 
enoygh as business men go, but in one little personal peculiarity 
surely a little ecceatric. Having had. his cashier lock up a large 
safe which stood in the basement, the key, together | with 
cheques, loose cash, and a ledger or twa, would be placed in a 
smaller safe which was in his private room. The cashier, having 
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locked the door of this safe, would give a smart tug at the handle 
to ascertain that the door was properly fastened, handing the 
key to Mr. H . Then came in his little fad. He would, hat 
on head and umbrella tucked under his arm, gently take hold of 
the handle of the safe, the toes of his boots touching the safe 
at the bottom. He would then gradually let his weight—which 
was about Qst.—depend upon the safe handle. There he would 
hang, for perhaps three or four minutes, slowing shaking his 
head from side.to side in a deprecating manner, as who shoud 
say, I do not think this is secure. I think he really imagined that 
this proceeding was a severe test as to the proper closing of the 
safe, but inasmuch as his toes invariably touched the bottom of 
the safe door, it would probably not Lave svung forward even 
if unfastened. [A W. D., Peckham Rye Common.] 





THE DAWDLER. 


One of my’ intimate friends—a person gifted beyond the ordi- 
nary with strong common-sense and worldly shrewdness—by his 
own confession stands admitted a dawdler. Whenever he has any 
special -work to carry through, an almost invincible inclination 
to fritter away his time on all manner of trivial matters takes 
possession of ‘him, and it is only by dint of much bracing-up of 
his will-power that he is able to put the demon of dawdling 
behind him. And, curiously enough, this failing, though con- 
stantly checked and repressed, is as strong now at fifty as it 
was when he was in the twenties. Yet he is a perfectly success- 
ful man of business, and no accusation has ever been brought 
against him of delaying or neglecting any transaction given into 
his charge. He will teli you, however, that there is no greater 
pleasure to him in life than to steal a few minutes from a busy 
morning to trifle with some little matter which most men would 
regard as pure and unadulterated childishness. I-can never think 
of him in this respect without the after’ reflection that, notwith- 
standing all the strain and hurry and toil that civilisation has 
engendered, the old Adam will persist in reasserting itself, and 
that the preference of cld Khayyam when he sung— 


“A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness— 

Oh, wilderness were paradise enow !” 


can never be wholly cbliterated from the human mind. —_. 
[A. A. B., West Bromwich.] 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF DESTITUTION. 

I have « whim—call it not morbid, for it is distinctly salutary! 
~~of fancying myself peaniless. Not poor simply, but without a 
farthing in the world, and not knowing whither to turn for the 
next mea’. Could he bridge its difficulties, a millionaire would 
find this imaginative feat immensely beneficial, but even I, in my 
small humble corner, and with no tremendous distance to span, 
am ‘helped by performing it. For indulgence in my whim brings 
me in touch again with the e’emental things that one loses sight 
of amid the excrescences of civilisation. Only the man who pos- 
sesses nothing can drink of the purest cssence of being. By this 
entire loss, imagitatively speaking, of earth:y belongings, I am 
brought to the perfect ‘realisation of myself. With money life 
is never seen in absolutely true proportions ; the knowledge that 
one has a mere penny piece quite suffices to throw a slight film 
over the mirror. That is why death, which tears the last stitch 
from our backs, is so 1ecessary a factor in spiritual evolution, 
existence here implying something of material possession, though 
maybe only the clothes we stand up in. But, my whimsical fancy 
of penury, death's nearest equivalent, is very chastening, and 
brings me near enough, for the present anyhow, to the essential 


basis of Efe. H. J., Hadley Wood.] 





Twenty-two other essays received. 


Competition No. 122 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best Literary 
Portrait of a “street character.” Not to exceed 200 words. 


RULEs. 


Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, Tae AcaprEwy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, January 22, 1902. Each answer must. be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 
. Just Published, 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 

By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. 
Trish Times.—“ Distinctly interesting and readable.” 
Daily Express — “A well-devised and _ well-told 

romance of Indian life.” 


A FURY IN WHITE VELVET. 
By HERBERT COMPTON. 1s. net. 
Pali Mall Gazette.—“ One of the best shillingsworth 
we have of late come across... . it is readable, well- 
told and exciting from start to finish.” 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. 
By SIDNEY DARK. With 20 full-page Illustra- 
tions. Price ls. 


THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. 
By JAMES BALL NAYLOR. Cr. 8vo. Price 6s. 
Daily Mail.—* Entertainingly told.” 
Read “ Johanna.” By Mrs. B. M. Croker, commencing 
January Number of Crampton’s Magazine. 


TATTY. A Srupy or a Youne GIR. 
By PETER FRASER. Price 6s. 
Atheneum.—“* The book i is well thought out and dis- 
tinctly well written.’ 
looker.—“* A strong, simple story, told with unusual 
cleverness, and a most commendable delicacy.” 
EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. 
Price 6s. 
Punch.—* Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales un- 
commonly close.” 


DROSS. By Haroip TREMAYNE. Price gs. 
Westminster Gazette —“ A daring idea is well carried 
out . . . the book is more than readable.” 


“ MAD” LORRIMER. 
By FINCH MASON. Price 3s. 6d. 
‘Que Gentleman.—“ A very readable book.’ 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 
By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 
Aberdeen Daily Journal.—“ Mr. Marvin Dana is a 
very clever writer, and his story is well conceived and 
worked out.” 
THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 
By E. NESBIT. Price 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Nothing pleasanter could be 
devised.” ESE, AOS 
Lonpon : ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., Lrp» 
3, AGAR STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
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BROWNING AND NATURE. 
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Library Edition, crown 8vo, buckram dei bevelled 
boards, gilt tops, 2 vols. in 1, 284 pp. Price 3s. 4d. net, 
post free. 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S ENGLISH POEMS. 
Edited, with Introductions, Bibliography, Guide to 
the Study of the Poet’s Life and Works, etc. By J. R. 
TUTIN. + A 20 pp. pamphlet of “ Notes AND se STRA- 
TIons ** to above sent gratis and post free on application, 

and presented with each copy of “ English Poems.” 

Crashaw’s “ The Delights of the Muses” (non-sacred pieces). Re- 
printed from 1648 Edition. With Appendix of Quotations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net, post free. 

| J. R. TUTIN, GREAT FENCOTE, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


near BEDALE, YORKS. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always 
ON SALE (Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 4, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon; 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER. 











By Stopford A. Brooke. 
RUSKIN’S ISOLA. 
By W. G. Collingwood. 











A DAUGHTER OF THE SEA. 








By Amy Le Feuvre. 
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See GOOD WORDS. 
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‘It becomes a duty which we owe to our national honour 


to lay the facts before the 


world.’—From Dr. Doyle’s Preface. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


ITS CAUSE AN 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 


ar in South Africa: 


D CONDUCT. 
acne of ‘The Great Boer War.’) 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


All Copies supplied through G 
Southampton Street, 


EORGE NEWNES, Limited, 
London, W.C. 


_HENRY DRUMMOND: 


_~ ¥a 


From the Sunday Schoo Union's 


NEw LIst. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
At 1s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN'S FAGS: _A School Story. 


CULE, Author cf “ Barfield’s Blazer,” &c., 
Ht A. aad 


INTO STORMY WATERS: A Story 
Girls. By Mrs. HENRY CLARKE, M.A., Author of “ 
High-School Girl,” &c. 


for 
A 


At 1s. 
“RED NURSERY” SERIES. 
Small gto, boards, illuminated sides. 
§NEW VOLUMES JUST ADDED. ~ 


THE NEW PLAYFELLOW. By Gertrude 


E. M. VAUGHAN. Profusely Illustrated. 


STORIES from the PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Arranged by E. A. MACDONALD. With numerous new 


Illustrations by James R. Sinclair. 
YOUNG ENGLAND. A Cet ne aft 
ath extra vellec 


Book for Boys. Profusely Illustrated. 


boards. 5s. wo Seri Storie s. The Emperor's 


Trumpeter,” by Albert Lee, and * The Young Reporter,” by 
William I Irysdale. Stories of Life at the Great Public 
Schools, by the Rev. E. E. Bradford, M.A. (Oxon), — Illus 


trated Papers on a Boy's Workshop, by George P, Moon. 
T alks with Boys, by the Rev. E. C. Dawson, M.A. (Oxon). 

‘Heart's of Oak”: Stories of Naval Heroism and Devotion 
Papers dealing with the Birds, Animals, and Insects of 
our Islands. Biographical Sketches of Men worth emulating. 
Sketches and Stories of Life in Our Colonies. Stories of 
exciting Adventure by David Ker, Charles Edwardes, 
Argyll Saxby, K. M. Eady, George Gale Thomas. Stories of 
School Life and Sports, by W. E. Cule, B. M. Aitken, Harold 


Avory, &c. 
THE CHILD'S OWN MAGAZINE. Sixty- 
Poems, 


eighth Annual Volume. Full of charming Stories, 

&e. Profusely Illustratec. Serial Story by Mary E. Murray, 
entitled “The Wonderful Castle,” illustrated by Rosa c 
Petherick. A new feature. Series of composite Scripture 
Pictures by M. Ayoub, illustrating the International Bible 
Lessons for the Year. * Comical Birds, Beasts, and Fishes, 
illustrated by Tf. W. Besides these, there is an 
abundance of Stories and Sketches, and verses suitable for 
Juvenile recitations, clever pictorial puzzles, &c., &c. Paper 
boards, 1s.; cloth extra. yy c's 


1s. 
- SPLENDID | Lives ” SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards. NEW VOLUME JUST ADDED. 


THE STORY of CATHERINE. of SIENA. 


By FLORENCE WITTS, Author of * Frances Willard,” &c. 


At 1s. 
HOW to be WELL and STRONG. Boy's 
_ a _—— By WALTER N. EDWARDS, F.C.S. 
Cloth beards. 


Couldery, 


At 9d. 
GEORDIE’S VICTORY. By Margaret 8. 
HAYCRAFT. With Illustrations. Cloth boards, 
MARLEY’S BOY. By Jennie Chappell. 
Illustrated by ery Cloth boards. 


et. 
NEW BOOKLET BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


THE SHINING HOPE. Charmingly 
Idustrated by Scott Rankin. Enamelled Illustrated Cover 
printed in Colours Silk Cord, 

LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


57-59. 





From Mr. Melrose’s New List. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
At 3s. 6d. 
HOW to PROMOTE and CONDUCT a 


SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL By R. A. TORREY, Author 
o “What the Bible Teaches,” &c., &c. Demy 8vo, cloth 


boards 

ROYAL MANHOOD. By James I. Vance, 
D.D. Author of * The Young Man Four Square. Imp. 16mo, 
cloth boards. 

156 CHILDREN’S SERMONS. For Ministers, 
Sunday School Teachers, and others. By Prof, AMOS R 
Wells, = of “Sunday School Success. Crown 8vo, 
cloth board 

NOTABLE MASTERS of MEN; Modern 
Examples of Successful Lives. By E DWIN A. PRATT, 
Imp. 16mo, cloth boards. 

At 2s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH EDITION. IN THE PRESS. 
a Biog graphical 
Sketch (with Bibliography). By “CUTHBERT i.ENNOX 

With Portraits and a fine Drawing by Scott Rankin. Crown 

8vo, cloth boards. 


1s. net. 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY : the Story of His 
Life. By DAVID WILLIAMSON. Author of * Gladstone, the 
Man.” With Illustrations. 

At 2s. 6d. 
**BOOKS FOR THE HEART.” 


Feap. Ore, cloth boards, gilt top, 
Ww VOLUME 


THE CHRISTIAN’S GREAT INTEREST. 


By WILLIAM GUTHRIE. With an Introductory Essay by 
Rev. Al.E — R SMELLIE, M.A. 


ooklet at 6d. 
CALL to ARMS: Address to Young Men 
and Upper Form Boys.” By HORACE G. GROSER. Feap. 
8vo, blue leatherette. gilt top. 
Price 7s. 6d 
BOYS of OUR EMPIRE. Amongst all the 


Boys: *‘Annuals" this is the best, as it is the newest, It contains 
Five Serial Stories—‘*The Lone Star Rush,” by Edmund 
Mitchell; **Contraband of War,” by B. Aitken; ‘*Capn Nat's 
Treasure,” by Robert Leighton ; “* Chisholm's Chums,” a School 
Story; and “The Secret of the Wondergat,” by Ridegwell 
Cullum and Charles Wingrove. Fifty-two Articles on the leading 
Athletic Record Holders, &c., illustrated by well-known Artists 
** How to Make”: a Series of Articles on Carpentry, Modelling, 
Fretwork, &c., &c. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 
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Hl FISHER UNWIN’ NEW LST. 


ARCHIBALD LITTLE’S GREAT BOOK 
ON CHINA: 


THE LAND OF 
THE BLUE GOWN. 


By the 

Medium 8vo, with over 100 Illustrations, 21s, net. 

“A very charming volume. ...few living people seem 
to have a deeper insight into the national character 
than Mrs. Little.”"—Black and White. 

“Simply packed with sidelights upon the habits and 
customs of the people.” —Echo. 

“ A most fascinating book. ... There are few travellers 
at the present day who have had closer contact with 
Chinese life than Mrs. Archibaid Little, and probably 
fewer still Who have an equal faculty of illuminating 
their subject.""—Giasgow Herald. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


Seconp LarGe Epirion. 
1. MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL: 


THE YELLOW FIEND. 


By the Author of “ Brown V.C.,"’ ete. 
Green Ciota Lisprary. 


MRS, 


Author of “Intimate China.” 


6s. 6s. 

“Mrs. Alexander has not written a more interesting 
novel than ‘The Yellow Fiend.’ "— World 

“ Brightly written, and will hold the reader's interest 
throughout.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“ There are few readers who will not follow this re- 
markably good story with intense interest to the end.” 

ee Newspaper. 

By the Author of “ Susannah ’ 


The MATING ofa DOVE 
By MARY E. MANN. 
Green Cioru UiBRAry. 


6s. 6s. 

“A very high class piece of work, inspired throughout 
with vital interest, pure sentiment, and much beauty of 
description.’’—Eastern Daily Express. 

“A distnctly attractive story, interesting 
and pathetic, the whole story is written with a sympa- 
thetic hand, and is by turn tull of fun and pathos.”— 
Scotsman. 

* Extremely clever, 
page between the covers.” 


3. MR. UNWIN has just published a New and 
Thrilling Novel by MRS. CAMPBELL 
PRAED, entitled: 


THE INSANE ROOT. 


Green Cioru Lisrary, 6s. 


. there is not an uninteresting 
—Daily Chronicle. 


With a Frontispiece. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF A MARY F. 


ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. 
H. G. WELLS, Author of “ Anticipations.” 
8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. 


THE LITERARY LION OF THE DAY IN RUSSIA, 


FOMA CORDYEEFF (THOMAS THE Proup). 


By MAXIM GORKY. Cloth, 6s. Secon edition. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATU- 


RIST. By HARRY FURNISS. Over 300 Illustra- 
tions, 32s. 


BEFORE | FORGET. 


graphy of a Chevalier d'Industrie. 

ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
Second Edition. 

TWELFTH IMPRESSION.—Entirely 
new type. 


STOPS, OR HOW TO PUNCTUATE. ba 


Practic al Handbook for Writers and Students. 
PAUL ALLARDYCE. Cloth, ls. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION 
AFTER THE RESTORATION. 


By GERALD BERKLEY HERTZ. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘F. C. GOULD, ‘The Modern Chronicles 


of Froissart. Draw and Written by F. CAR- 
RUTHERS GOULD. See the February Number 
of The « oglish Illustrated Magazine. Price 6d. 


By 


Crown 


Being the Autobio- 


Written by 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


re-set with 
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R. L. STEVENSON 


IN RELATION TO 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 
AND MISSIONS 


With Extracts from Hitherto 


UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS. 


SEE THE 


SUNDAY 
AT HOME 


For FEBRUARY. 


READY THIS DAY. 64: 
WITH FRONTISPIECE. 


50,000 MILES UNDER 
THE UNION JACK 


With T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall and York. 


With 29 Pictures by ALFRED PEARSE, 
Special Artist for The Sphere. 


See the LEISURE HOUR for February. 
READY THIS DAY, 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 
Illustrated by Harry Furniss, 


See the LEISURE HOUR: for February, 
THE RISE AND FALL OF 


SOCIETY JOURNALISM. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
See the LEISURE HOUR for vinsunnasind 























By GERTRUDE BACON. 
See the LEISURE HOUR for February. 


ON THE WRONG SCENT. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 
By KATHLEEN DESMOND. 
See the LEISURE HOUR for February. 
READY THIS DAY, 6d. 





A. & C. BLACK’S 
LIST. 


A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. Jowett Lectures for 1901 

PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Professor of | | 
Archeology in Oxford University. Author of “ Ex- 
ploratio Evangelica.”” Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 


“ A masterly book, to be thoroughly recommended to 
Christians who are intellectually in earnest, and to be 
noted by the Churches as a sign of the times.""—The Rev. 
Allan Menzies, D.D. in “St. Andrew.” 

“ A contribution of great value to a movement which, 
whether we agree with it or not, is having a marked 
influence upon the best spiritual thought of our times. 
It is a powerful plea for the Christianity of experience 
in place of the Christianity of tradition, which many 
men of intelligence and strong religious earnestness find 
themselves no longer able to accept.”"—The Manchester 
Guardian, 


SCOTTISH MEN OF LETTERS IN 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By HENRY 
GREY GRAHAM, Author of “ Social Life of Scot- 
land in the Eighteenth Century."" Demy 8vo, cloth, 
containing 32 full-page Portra.ts. Price 18s. 


“ His literary judgments are sane and impartial. Not 
a page of what he writes but is suggestive, inspiring 
above all things in his readers a desire for more.’’—The 
Daily Mail. 

“It is always fresh and readable. ... One of the 
brightest and most clever of the popular books of the 
year; a book which will certainly receive, and which 
thoroughly deserves, a wide and appreciative audience.” 
—The Aberdeen Journal. 





PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY: Voi. III. (Books IV. and V.), completing 
the work. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, t rofessor 
of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh, 
Author of “Money and Monetary Problems,” 
“Historical Progress and Ideal Socialism,” 
“Strikes and Social Problems.’’ Demy. 8vo, cloth. 
Price 15s. 


“The issue of the concluding volume of th's monu- 
mental work marks an epoch in the history of — 
economy on this side of the Border. . . . . Ripe 
scholarship, wide reading, an observant eye, a clear 
logical faculty, and an all-embracing grasp of principles 
down to their minutest details mark him out at once as 
a fit successor to Adam Smith. .. . To appraise 
this book as it deserves is beyond our power, and we 
would only desire briefly to sum up our appreciation of 
it in the recommendation that no one who has the 
opportunity should fail to read it."—The A erdeen 
Journal, 

“An important contribution to the literature of 

economic science, and it is but iust to say that it throws 
light upon many questions which have been treated by 
the author’s predecessors more or less obscurely.” 
The Daily News. 


LIFE’S LITTLE THINGS. By C. 


LEWIS HIND. In chown 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 


“Mr. Hind’s pictures are clever in an impressionist 
style, showing a keen eye for incident, lively imagina- 
tion, and no little humour.”’"— The Daily Telegraph. 

* Always readable and interesting. The book 
will, by its serious tone and much varied interest, 
attract any thoughtful reader of refined taste.”"-—The 
Scotsman. 


WHO'S WHO, 1902. AN ANNUAL 


Biographical Bidteneny, with which is incorporated 
**Men and Women of the Time.’’ Coutaining about 
15,000 Biographies. 1,400 pages, crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
or in full red leather, gilt edges. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most valuable reference books of the 
day.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“Commendably accurate in its detail.”"-— Atheneum, 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR- 


BOOK and DIRECTORY, 1902. Edited by EMILY 
JANES, Secretary to the National Union of Women 
Workers of Great Britain and Ireland. 350 pages, 
crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

“A reference work no woman should be with- 


out. invalvable.”’—Ladies’ Pictorial. 
** An invaluable book of reference.”"—Daily Chronicle, 
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